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ABSTRACT 

h. A two -day training program is described that may Jas " 

♦f J5k ^ individuals or in preservice or inservice experiences to 
teach participants the knowledge and skills required to design, 
JjIJiSS: fuf-T*^"?*® competency-based career guidance prdgrams in ' 
whatever thext work setting may be. It is appropriate for all ca rear 
guidance personnel, including counselors, counselor educators, career 
specialists, vocational guidance personnel, and sSciaSs?s 
services. The Workshop provides a step-bj^siep 
approach to developing competency-based career guidance programs from 
^inwi;:Jf^ ^**r «^d«*f"inati6n of needs tl the finS^aJes 
iJti-J^r^S i^""/!* evaluation. The program is presented as a single. 
Integrated training package that can be used by career guidance 
personnel through self -instruction, or as a pre-or inservic^ SorXshop 
^liJherjJrJri^ tjo days m.length. instructions for the fac?lu2ol 
n^iiJjL^ ^t^'^^^'^^^'P®"®" the workshop coordinator) are 

5^^:^i^1sf^A^^\o^7''''**°^•"^^ i>aiticipan. • 



♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

• Reprdrductibns supplied by EDRS are the best ttat -can be made * 

from* the brigiital document. ^ 
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Throughout this decade In eur" nation the concept of career „deyel op-' 
M Hient has gained Increasing empha«1s In the total educational process-v 
th.i con^iept that educatlomri experiences should be designed to respond 
t;o stu^int needs for life skills as well as academic knowledge.* ^Whereas 
career/ education was- once narrowly defined as occupational awareness, 
explc^ihatlon, and ski 11 -training, educators now recognize that declslon- 
. makljfig . skills, valbe clarification, and self-knowledge are crucial to 
satisfying occupational choice and rewarding experiences in all aspects 
Of living. Thus, the design and implementation of effective deliyery 
systems for career development programs have become a major conciern of 
educators, as well as of parents, legislators/ and Interested coto ^ 
.members. ^ ^ ' ; .■■ 

Need : " . ^ • " ■ 

Recent trends In career education havfe caused the career/g^^ 
program to play a crucial role In career development ^progra^^^^ •Nattpnal v 
student need^ assessment data, such as the ACT >laiibnal Assessment ef ^ • 
^Student Needs , as wel 1 as s tml 1 air data coU^ed^ b^^ assessment 
programs '(fivgv, Michigan/ Iowa, Horldamndlcaie^^^^ 
help In caif^er planning as their number one-nee^.' Oem&o.ds* are escalating 
for more viable occupational Information services.^. Schools and colleges 
are experiencing greater. in tjarAst in and use of placement serviced. 
Teaching perisonnel are asking: for assistance i,ii> using conmunity resources 



and deverloping career-relevant instructional programs. Underlying 
these new pressures is the emphasis on accpuntability— outcomes evi- 
dence that whatever program is adapted achieve what it purports to do. 
Meeting all of these demandi^ requires the development of career guidance 
programs with clearly defined goals and objectives which effectively 
intermit the talents and ^kills of personnel within and outside of the 
school. 

Purpose \ , 

Planning career guidance programs that can fulfill their potential 
contributioi) to the total •ca/'eer development program requires special 
knowledge and skills on the part of all career guidance personnel, 
including counselors, counselor educators, career education 5peci'ali'Sts, 
vocaltional guidance personnel, and specialists irt pupil personnel ser- 
vices.- Because the roles they must fill may be new to some of these 
individuals, they will need ing^ervice training to refresh and enhance 
their competencies. This document describes a 2-day trainitig program that 
max be-use(J by individM3i^][s oron preservice or inservice experiences to 

teach participants the kr\ow;ledge and skills required to design, develop, 

>* , . ■ \ 

and evaluate coiflpetency-based* career guidance programs in whatever their ^ 

work setting may be. • - . Z' ' 

We believed it especially important in developing- this program that 
it be transportable, competency-based^ and able to be used in a wide 
variety of settings. We also wished to emphasize action and skill- 
building rather than, mere acquisition of knowledge-rso the focus is on 
doing, on putting into practice what is learned.- At the conclusion of 
the training experiences, 'participants will have developed an Action Plan 
that they can immediately put to use i ri^ t(ie tr oV/n cireejt;. guidance program. 



This pif«ogram incorporates the attitude that the" most effective 
method of accomplishing the fas ks of career guidance program design and 
implementation is through the team approach, the cooperative and colla- 
borative efforts of those persons most* .directly associated with or 

-.responsive f^^^^^^^ career guidance program.- Counselors have tradi- ; 
tionally operated as individual entrepreneurs committed to doing within 
a broad framework of guidance services whatever was most personally 
appealing. Consequently, it has been difficult to describe in any 
specific way what it is that guidance does for whom. Counselors who 
have tried to develop cohesive programs have often been thwarted or have 
failed because of lack of administrative and staff support and under- 
standing. .Our viewpoint, therefore, is that career guidance programs 

* have a greater potential for success if counselors collaborate with, 
others who are responsible for the institution's educational cownitmentS'* 

, \ . , ■ ■ . . • • . : 

and goals to determine the specific objectives, outcomes, and content of 

. \ - w ■ . . , ... - . ,. 

the career guidance program. . 
Description 

' The workshop provides a step-by-step approach to disvel oping competency- 
based career guidance programs frpm the beginning stages of determi nation 
of needs to the final stages of evaluation and implementation. The pro- 
gram is presented as a single, integrated training package that can be • 
used by career guidance personnel tlirough self-instruction or as a pre- 
'or inservice workshop of appro)i||jgfely two days in length. ,(Time guide- 
lines are provided for workshop usage.) The. user should note that instrUc- 
tions for the facilitator (either the team chairperson or the /workshop 
coorditrator) are provided in the Facilitator's Guide at the end of the ■ 
participant materials. 



The basic compdnents of.this systematic approach to career guid- 
ance prqflram design include: >\ 



!• Need's assessmentff^of students, staff, counselors, resources, 



and the existing program; 

2. Consensus-spekihg- strategies for enhancing the team experience; ; 

3. Tasks to clarify goals and objectives; 

4. Establishment of performance indicators, i.e., criterion levels, 
for the objectives; 

5. Design of the program in terms of each person's role and the 
overall time framework for accomplishing the goals; 

6. Resourcels identification and assessment; 

7. Evaluation procedures; 

8. Methods for overcoming barriers to the iiUhementation of career 
guidance programs; and 

9. Behavioral strategies for acting as change agents within the 

i ■ / ' i ■ ' . ' • 

back-home setting. 

We suggest that participants in the program conduct a needs assess- 
ment of students, staff, and counselors' before they come to the workshops 
. if they have not already done so. Forms that can be used for assessing 
needs are included in .the training program materials in Appendix B of 
Day 1. , 

s The material are divided into two workshop days, and approximate 
times are specified for each portion of the program in the Facilitator's 
Guide. The Guide folliDws the participant materials an4 contaiins complete 
' instructions for implementing .the program. 

the program is best facilitated wi^h a team or teams of participants 
who work together in the same setting in career guidance program ^ 



development , We suggest that the team.be composed of four to six people 
and include counselors, teachers, and at least one administrator. All 

V) • 

of the activities are designed to be p^^rformed by. these teams/ 

Up9n completion oT the program, /participants will possess the know- 
ledge and skill§, and, we hope, the motivation necessary to impiement 
the Action. Plan- which they have ^esveloped- throughout the program. In this 
way they will be^able to respond effectively and efficiently to the needs 

Of those for whptti their caree/ guidaWe program is intended. 

■ ' / ' ' ■ 

The next page begins tjrte participant section of the competency- 

b^sed career gtifdance tratfiing program, 

I ' - / • ■ ■ • ^ ' . ■ 

■V- . / - ■ 

•I-/ ■ . * ■ ' 




INTRODUCTION 



Up to now » career guidance ag^vltles have b^en ancilUry '' 
s»ryf^e^ to the Instructional program, separated from the inr 
itnictlonal process, Ithe 

orientation is having niajqr impact on school staffs, students, 
and the delivery of guidance services in a nuniber of ways: 

1, Students are better ^ble to see how their school 
'^studies relate tb their life gpals for work and 

further education. , 

2. Counselors, teachers, administrators and commu^ 
riity people are coming together in new Iciiids of ' 
relationships. 

3, Career guidance personnel are being required ^^ ^U^^^^ 
to assume new roles and functions. 

4. Career guidance personnenare beginning- to view * 
their efforts as related parts of a total program 
rather than as disparate "activities." 

ll^us , career guidance has the potential to unite school staffs J 
i;j*"'*«ys never before experienced, for the benefit of all. 
To take advantage of the emphasis on life career de- 



Cgaher guichrtoe: 



opment as an integrating force in education, a tfeam ap- \t^ agpj^iadhJjui^^ 
ach is. needed. Counselors, teachers,' vocational ^educators, 
lllll'^fnistrators, parents, and other comnuriity members must 
[ilp^i^k together as a teacri to plan a comprehensive prpgram. The 
8^^^'"'''*^°" is that such a" team, representative 6f persons with 
^^j'arying backgrounds and edwcational experiences, cah develop 
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^^ program that will serve the guidance needs of all ^students. 

"To insure consisteocy and sequence in. the career guidance 
pragram, coordination is a "must*" Therefore, key personnel 
from every educational group must come together as a ta^k 
forcfe to brainstorm ideas, to plan, to choose action strat-^ 
egies-rin short, to develop the program and get it g9ing. 

Ybu are the Spearhead Team for your school . Ypu have 
agreed cto take responsibility for developing your career 
guidance program— for assessing needs, setting goals, de- 
veloping objective's, and creating the Grand Design for the 

Right Plan for your particular needs. 

* ■ ■ ' ^. . ■ 

- Lt is the purpose of thij program to help j^ou do just 

that. It Will: ... j ' , ' 

1. teach you the processes of'^program development, 

2. help yofl make some decisions' ^ibout the direction 
your paniffcular* program ^11 take, 

3- provide specific resources for your unique needs, 

4. show you some ways, to evaluate the effectiveness 
^of your prospective program, and 

5. suggest ways you cfn turn 'your program plan Into 
a reality in your work setting. 

perhaps as a result or being able to do these things* you 
wi^l feel aMlbw sense of confidence and some excitetnent abput 
^^piitting yoi^ pi art. to work— and > be motivated to do it ! 



Your team 'Will be the leaders in your* career guidance 
proaram deveJopment, and your task wiM \)e to, involve others 
back home in further planning and in actually carrying out 
the program; A challenging* task, but far from impossible. 

So— let's begin. 



V. 



/ PROGRAM GOAL 

• The major purposes of this 2-day training program hre to help you 
leahi the process of career guidance progrdm design and implementation, 
obtain resources that will be' of immediate help to you in your work, and 
develop an Action Plan "for your own career guidance program. It is 
.designed for teams oV career guidance personnel, including counsehn-s, 
teachers, Administrators, and other staff, who are cormiftted to spear- 
heading the development oi^ a vibrant,* workable career guidance program 
in their work setting.. 

Our hope is that, as a result of the program activities, teams will 
become imbued with a new sense of excitement and commitment to career 
guidance, and will have the knowledge, skills, and motivation to follow 
through with their Action Plaijs. 



\. • " PROGRAM OB JEdlPIVES DAI 1 

Day 1 of this program Is designed to help ^ou achieve the following 
objectives:- ' \ 

}^ To identify eff6ct1ve consensus-seeking behaviof's, to rate 
your team's consensus-seeking behaviors on a rating scale, to work 
toward in^roving your team's consensu§-seeking behaviors. 

* 2* To write five goals for your career guidance program to 
which all t^afti members are committed, including a rationale for 
choosing each goal. , . ^ 

3^ To prioritize your five goals. 

4. To develop three demonstrable and measurable performance 
indicators for each of your five goals. 

f , ' * ■ 

5. ' To detenpfne how you currently spend your professional time, 
to determine ways to make your work more efficient, to identify ppssibl 
new roles and functions -you might assume. 

6. Ta complete in detail a career guidance prograrn schedule. 



Appjaoxiinate 
( Time 
1 1/4 hours 



4 1/2 hours 



OUTLINE 



Activity 



^ ■ 



Obdeotives 



Introquctlon 

Opening activities, r^ewW new 
life career development focus \(i career 
guidance programs, the need for teaming, 
and resiilting new roles fc|r counselors. 

Needs Assessments -Review 
Consensus^seeki ng— Bui 1 d1 n|g teamwork' 
Goal ^setting 
Performance, indicatdrs ^ 
Designing the program— l^y role 

--The- schedule 



1 

2, 3 
4 
5 
6 



1/4*hour 



Wihd-Down 



I 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



'■ As part of your pre-wo/kshop task's you were asked to con- 
• duct a needs assessment of appropriate respondents and to deter^ 
mine which of. the needs fisted were most important to each of 
the groups .5urveyed. Ij^iy were you asked to do this? You 
probably feel that yoii know what is needed in your school, in 
your program, for yoijr students. But do you? 

We knov<( of a school that two years ago spent over $20,000 
ort a drug education program for high school students. Subse- 
quent e\^Tuation/ showed that the students neither liked the 
program ISipr ben^^fited from it, and this year the program was 
scrapped. If the pel icy-rnakers in that school had conducted 
a needs survey, they might have discovered that students were 
not-intereswl in such information and have been more cautious 
about setting out on ^uch an expensive venture- 

Anothter example:. In the traditional form of pre- 
professional 'training, counselors devote ma-jor emphasis in 
their prTacticum experiences to one-to-one counseling techniques. 
Yetj, in' survey after survey, students indicate that their need 
for individualized help io- resolving personal problems is 
minimal .\ 

jj^ 'I 

* tfJ^ career^'^ dance program is to be effective, it must 
focus on the^Si^aviors ar^ skills needed and desired by all 
persons involved .in it.' Determination of these needs is the 
very heart of the planiiing process. Such information allows 
us to be more sped fix; than just to say ithat students need help I 



Why needs. 
oBsesment? 



Naetdn Aaeeaament: 
The heart of the 
planning process 
4 
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^ in career development or that tfl^^rrent program is inade- 
quate; it permits us to focus on specific targets for program 
efforts. It gives -us: 

1. a ratioiT*le for setting ggals, \ / 
f 2.' a starting point, ^ 

^. a direction, . . , 

4. a basis for evaluation, ' ' 

5. authorization to contijiue or permission to stop. 

A complete needs assessment model requires that data be 
collected and analyzed in ttf'ree argas: 

- Program » . . 

- Clients 

- Resources 



I 



J ' • ' 

The purpose-of the program Analysis js to identify all of 

the^^existing guidance services that are'ounrently being 

offered. Appendix A (How to Develop a District Master Plan for 

Career Guidance and Counseling, ED 1T2 342) contains a series 

of activities and questions that you .will want to consider as' 

you begin mapping the future of your career-guidance program. 

Appendix^ contains three sartipl^ survfeys which can be 
used to determine nefeds of clients : counselors, st4ff, and 
students. (Many other examples of survey Instruments may be 
found in ERIC and in a. number of books and resource^^i||^erials 
>^[9ee Suggested Readings at the end of this section, p» 19J). 
Ins order to gain the widest spectrum of needs and points of 
view» however, two other groups of people should be includea in 



3 areas to ^survey 



Prograpi 
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' the H^ent survey: parents^nd community members . Some of the 
' que;st1onJf used 1n all of the surveys might be Identical; some 
*Would need to be rephrased; some new ones*4)uTd have to be 
demised/ * ^ : ' , ' ^ " 

Resource analysis consists of assessing, the capabilities 
of the School' s staff, facilities, materials, and funding . 
Trends shou.ld be noted, such as changes in numbers of jrespon- * 
sibilitles of staff; areas'of expertise should be idetrtified. 
The guidance staff should assess their present fact^'ties . 
mal^e a floor plan, ^nd note possible aireas not now in use 
that could be made available for futi/re* efforts. All materials 



should be identified and listed in a systematic fashion, and 
availability 'and amount of funding should be determiTied. 

Conducting and analyzing a needs assessment involves the 

commitment of everyone on the staff. And once these tasks 

have been completed, it is crucial that the results be, 

disseminata and used to result in a plan for change and 
pra^gress. Otherwise, the whole process will have been meaning- 

less and a waste oft time. The data coMected should provide a 

pretty clear picture of "what \%'' and offer some solid clues 

as to "what ought to be.*' Program planners shouljd thus be 

dbie to Identify some of the discrepancies between the two, 

determine which ones are of most Importance, decide which oiie> 

they can realistically tagkle, and begin to develop d pldii of 

action--w1th the comforting knowledge^ that Lhey are working on 

what is needed by the people they wish to ser ve 



Resburcea 



Needs assesamei^: . 
the unpetua for 
change and growth 
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I 

Jo review; then, the needs data you collected pertains 



to the needs of three groups of cl ientSr -counselors r staff. 



j4 

and students- In addition, j(ou-st)6uld have analyzed your cur- 
" rent resources and your program trefoVe you undertake any jnajor 
^ devefopmental steps. , \ ^ 

Very shortly your team will be identifying specific goals 
for your career guidance program from your needs assessment J^^ 
data. Successful achievement of these goals requires that each 



team mejnber support the importance of the ^oals and be com- 
mitted to their implementation. Being a good team member 
involves skills that can be learned', 'and the next activity. will 
help you to become mor^ aWare of these skills asiyou begin the 
team tasks. ' 
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; ' . CONSENSUS-SEEKING ^ . 

You've undoubtedly heard the saying, "A camel is a horse 

put together by a conmittee." Many^of us tend to think about 

^roup activities in terms of our experiences with unproductive 

. ■ • ' II " 
efforts rather than.; In terms of creative idea-sharing. This i 

because groups are usually put together to work on a task with 

f 

^out any thought being given to how the^ are to become a func- 
tioning unit. \ ■ 

. ,-■>-- 
Individuals are supposed to know automatically how to be' 

good groyp members. In truth, few do. Democratic voting is 

r 

supposed to reflect a satisfactory collective judgment because 
members have been "involved." In truth, it doesn't. 

Synergy - 

Synergy is group energy, and is an example of the concept 
that the whole is more than the sum of its parts. Collabora- 
tion in planning and problem-sol ving leads tp outcomes that 
are often superior to those any individual member could 
generate. - I 

A synergistic group is not without conflict; indeed, 
conflict is seen as helpful and means that group members are 
owning and sharing their feelings and ideas. The synergistic 
view of conflict means examining what appears to be opposite 
or at odds in terms its commonalities rather than its 
differences. It means breaking out of the "either-or" syndrome 
to look for bridging elements, for linkages, for a fusion, of 



21 



seemingly polar points of vieVr. Synergism is achieved when the 

process of working heightens^ the sharing and the interaction 

(I . ■ 

ud' leads to outcomes that are truly group-developed. 



Consensus 



Consensus i^ a synergistic outcome. It means that all 
menbers of the group have reached substantial agreement, 
although not necessarily unanimity. It is not a majority 
decision, which often means that there dre powerful pockets of 
minority resistance. Conflict is viewed as an asset. Reach- r 
ing a goal becomes the result of a group effort. The feeling 
of achievenent emanates from the group rather than from 
individuals. Individuals who do not subscribe entirely to the 
group decision are viewed as catalysts for constructive growth 
rather than as l)lockers, "Horsetrading" is not allowed because 
■it often covers up^what may be genuine resistances to the 
group decision. ^ 

Hidden agendas 

A word should be said about individual motivations of 
group members. Any task group works on at least two levels: 
the level of the actual task as it is understood by each group 
member, and a deeper level involving the hidden or undisclosed 
needs and motives of each person. These motivations are 
personal and Subjective, and jrelate to needs for belonginy, 
acceptance, recognition, self-worth, power, and productivity, 
among others. 



SubatccntidL agvee^ 
ment required- 



Personal 
motivations 
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siuch needs are not necessarily "selfish" or "wrong." The 
quest ^0 satisfy personal needs through group membership is 
natural and common to all of uS. If one individjual's needs 
block another's, or if one individual's needs block the prb- 
. gpess of the group, however^ then a 'problem occurs. Individual 
must learn to fulfill their needs in a way that does not raise 
obstacles for other members of the group. In consensus-seeking 
individuals do not try to "win." They try to reach a group 
decision that reflects commitment in varying degrees of all 
members. 

Suggestions for consensus-seeking 

Consensus-seeking is hard work, but the payoff in helping 
the group functio^effectively can be dramatic. The following 
are a number of suggestions for helping groups achieve 
consensus^: 

1. Members shoilld not try tp "win" as >''indivi duals. What 
is "right" i^ a collective group judgment. 

2. Conflict should be viewed as helpful. 

3. Members should both hear and have a chance to be 
heard. 

4. Tension-reducing behaviors are okay. :io long as con 
flict is not smoothed over prematurely. 

5. Group process should be discussed when work is 
becoming ineffective, 

6. The best results flow from a ru;>iori of Infoimauun, 
logic, and emotior. 

Adapted from A Handbook of Structured Expei- ffar.c.^s foi iiunmn 
Relations Training, Volume IV > PfeiTfer and JonesT T973: 



In the next activity you. are going to be or to observe a 
typ'ical group working on a t?sk. If you are participating in 
a workshop, 'some of you wlJT be asked to observe, certain indi- 
viduals; others will be observers of the group process. If you 
are working in your back-home* setting as a Spearhead Team, you 
will not need the Role-P^ay Observation Sheet. ■ Please see the 
Facilitator's Guide for instructions. - - - 
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RoTe-PUy Situation . . » 

.w. f S*r?®r 9"^?'«"ce needs assessment conducted at .Madison High School 
. revealed that: ■ » . ' , 

f .1.. . Studfenti heisded nwcit help In: 

* ♦ j cbooslng a career,^ .1 ■ . 

. /b. kff0y*ing:.how the courses they were" taking related to their 

, ': - pareer plans, » ' - 

c. roaktng. decisions. " ^ 

>:2v ^ouifsfelors needed iTO^ • . 



' • ": ''v ?es^g"^ng vd maintaining, a career resource c 

> :•• c; ^ dfevelopiriglkareer guidance practices for special student 
fo- . . ; . „ groups. > . 

■~ 3. Teachers needed most help 'Inj 

- /■. • ' ' , ' . ■ ■ ' 

/ consulting with parents, ' ' . 

' 0. . helping students, acquipe effective study skills, 
- c. -relating thielr ,sehboT subjects to occupations. - 

Jhe principal appointed the Guidance TJI rector to be chairperson of 
.•a committee. of the principal , counselors, and teachers to study the 
assessment data and develop some goals for next, year.,. ' 

Today Is the second peting of the committee. In Its first session 
t/ie group went over the dita and listed the needs for each population In 
order of. priority. Today\the committee Is to- develop at least two goals 
for the career guidance program which the whole Madison staff will support. 

; Background ^ . ' ° , ' 

^ Guldance isi "Under thei gun" at -Madison because, the last borrd Issue 
failed, and there Is talk of abolishing the.entire guidance program. 

' T^fe jchopl boapd at Its last meeting Inquired about the data from 

and'1n,d1cated that It^ants "results-.". Board mefti- 
bers haa just returned from ,a* seminar on compTetency-based education and 
**®r® t""J«d>,on to implementing these ideas and practices in Madison 
Sfchoois. T - 

- ' ■ ' ' .■ ' . 

Mixed feelings abound at Madison over this new approach to program- 
mm. The staff is not totally satisfied with'^thev Guidance Departdient 
and would like to*see Improvement, bat most of them don't want any sweeping 
ch^nge^ in their own fun#lons as a result of the needs assessment. 

^^•THTgui dance director was a teacher, half-time counseloj^, and full- . 
*1* coufiselor for eight -years before he/she<«ar^apponiter^i rector three 



years ago. Older teachers of'i the faculty remember the director as a 
teacher ind have never accepted the' new role. " ^ ' ; 

The principal has been at Madison for two years and enjoys a repu'ta- 
tloh as an enthusiastic and dedicated /leader. If somewhat conservative. ^ 
The principal evidences no ^strong support- for guidance and Is willing to go 
the way. the wind blows so far as retaining or terminating guidance services 

One counselor and one teacher volunteered to be on the committer; 
the Director asked another counselor and another teacher to serve also. 




> 
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RoU*piay Observation Sheet V 



1. Now attlve w^is ' the committee member whom you bbserved? 



' 2. jBow committed yas the member to t h ^tasic of t he grotip? 



3. How, effective was the member, as a listener? 



4. To What degree did the member seem motivated by personal concerns? 



5. What approach did the member take In attempting to Influence the 



group? 



/ 
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Process Observation Sheet 



oAtmosphere . - . ■ ' 

1. To what degree, were the committee members cooperating with each :v 

y. ■ • ^Qther?^^. . [■ ' ■ U '^'y 



2. What was ;the feeling tone at various sH:atges? 



Participation \ 



'3. Who were the high and low paHlclpatorSf 



At What was the relationship 'be^tween level of^ participation and 
the accomplishment of the task? ' ' 



Coninltinent * • 

" ; Jo 

5. To what degree were members commttted to a common goal? 



gpa 



6., What motives did yqu Infer .for each of the members? 
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. • ' ' ■ ' -^'ssiisos-smiicBmymmmsciis 



i'xph^^s id^as freely" 



Hai^iyantjofiPnoe inH 



U8 do this 
ever 



Me ua da 
'ihio 



About half ff^ 
tim tie do 
thii/ 



mt of the 



mkshod mkohoi 



: C(jiiii\enti 

;Hstfin to;otliers 

Comnt: . , 

0 loofc- for coinionali- 
: ties in differing 
;: , 'points- of view ' 



fiofior coniments' of 
?v all team menibei^ 

< .1 ■ . 
Comnt: ' v 



"lisciiss;groiip prq- 
cess when needed 

Coaimnt', 

Hork toward team 
' gijal rather, than 
iirdividual goals! 

Cmtent: ■ 
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qpAL-SETTISG ^ 



Each. 1(^ca'1 school Is unique In terms of staff,, studfj^ts, 

cllniate, facilities, resources, problems, weaknesses, and 

strengths. The needs assessment has helped you at this point 

■ ■■ ■ . i 
tQ determlne'w hat I s, and make some judgments about vtfhat ought 

to b^. You have listed the needs In order of priority of, each 

of- the groups surveyed, and^ It Is now time to set some goals 

for your career guidance program. 




Why set goals? - 
' ^ Why not be spontaneous, and just develop activities or 
^NreiiourceS as needs^ arise? After al 1 , needs change, and flexl- 
htlity Is supposed to be a very positive comppnent In ariy 
program. Freedom Is what we want-- freedom to xhange, adapt, 
adjust to ongoing demands. 

\ Paradoxical as it may se^, setting goals and providing a 

structure allows for even more freedom and flexibility. With 

. . . • - V. ■ ■ ■ • ^ ■ 

a defined direction and assigned responsibilities, program 
Implementors are far more able to make necessary shifts and* 
adjustments than If they have to gear up from scratch— design 
a Strategy, seek out resources, make "arrangements with teachers 
orient students, and find a facility. 

..... / * ' • ■ . 

Efforts that are purposeful, leading to a designated 
goal, are more effective than efforts that are random or dis- 
jointed. Goal-directed activities^are more efficient than ones 
.which are unplannied and unorganized. The ne)ct step in planning 



■ becomfis easier when goals are explicit. The management of the 
developmental program Is facilitated wben goals are attainable, 
teaching specific goals Inspires a senstf of achievement and 
accomplishment for program developers and clients. And, with 
clear goals. Individuals are far more likely to inventory 
available resources, acquire new, relevant resources, -and use 
those resources. ' 

. ...! t 

This ,1« not to say thatytriere Is no room for spontaneity 

or serendipity In program development. In fact, some of the. 

f ' ■ 
ymost effective Innovations have, been developed by persons 

working t^warjl goals and discovering side benefits or observing 

effects they were not lookYhg for. ^ 

Ypur goals j ^ ^ . 

Each team vjill prepa^ five '?,Gfoal Sheets." Your task is 
to mesh so far as possible the needs of all groups into five 
clear goaU that you feel committed to ijnplementing in the 
months ahtfad. i 

torpZ*;. Students Indicate that their No. 1 
need 1i "devblpping confidenciB." Counselors 
Indicate that their No. 3 need, is "assisting . 
students to develop self-undersjtanding and 
feelings of self-worth." 

These needs can ^ considered to ,"mesfi^' .with each other, and 

a goal can be developfejl . that wil 1 respond to ^>oth needs. 

However, goals mxy not-meah at •all. The" top f iv(? needs 

on- each of your three needs assessments may appear to b^ 

unrelated ta each other. In that case, you vJlll have to\ 

examine all of the priority needs andi comedo a group judgment 



Benefiaiat 
aide effects 



Translating needs 
into goals 



Making judgments 
about priorities 



fts to which ones appear to be parani6unt. Each, goa> should re- 
fleet commitment to some degree by all members of yoiir team. 

An important point to remember Is that the goals you set 
mu8t evolve from the^eda data so as to posses*s'a defensible 
and accountable rationale. In the space provided, your team 
should indicate the need or needs from which each goal was 

m 

<lepived. ?&r this you wquld simply *i?1te in the prioritized . 

'.Si 

n^ed from your data which served as the basis for setting that 

%particular goal. ' ^ ^ 

Your goals may be for your program, that is, what you 

. deliver to students; or^ they may be for your staff, that is, 

skill '-building or iinproved relationships for the teim itself 

anci/or total school staff. For every goal ^ou set, -however . 

you must present a rationale as to how that*goal will impact on 

the students .^ For this, after all, is^ the over-riding goal of 

ill career g^dahce efforts: to design an^ deliver a program 

that will be of benefit to the 'clientele you serve. 

Example: ^You decide that your goal is for 
. students to learn 2^bout occupations that 
would be appropriate to their particular 
needs y strengths, and interests. Your 
rationale is that students T^ndicatfed that 
their second highesft-oeed was to identify 
some possible Job opportunities. You also 
would^include the rationale that "possible 
job opportunities" does not take intoTcon* 
siderStion individual needs. Therefore, 
your goal includes the words "appropriate 
to their...." ^ . \ 

. 1 ' ' ' 

• In the example given aoove^ your goal sheet would look 
like this:' . ' 



The need ftom whiok 
the ^oal was 
djerived ^ 



Kvndz of goaj.8 



A rationale for 

the goal you 
s choose 
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.GOAL SHEET - No. 1 




— iljiffENT: , gth-grade students will learh^bout 
occupalTohs tfcat would be appropriate to th&r ' 
particular strengtHs and interests. « 



iltee<f;^9th-grade students indicated that "one of their ' 
strongest needs was to identify possible Jbb « 
opportijnities. ' . 



Rdctionale: Student need statement ranked No. 2 in 
^ n|eds assessment. Individual interests and capa- 
btlitieS must te considered In \dentif\Blnq Jobs 
that will be rewarding and satiyfyt'oG.t/ 



To review^ then» a goal statemeni U. a genej^ statement ^ 
afbout how students (or staff j- will change as a result of the 
'program.' •• ■ ; ' . • - '•■ ' 

A need is 9 statement which reflects an identifie<( desire 
or want by a particular group. " 'J^ 

The z'aHonale' is a statement which establishes a connec-. 
tion between the goal statement and" the need. 
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GOAL SBEEH ^ No. 



GQAli STATEMENT: - 



Need: 



Batumale: 
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Pevforinocnc0\ lTtctCGCL'tor&^ ^ 


Target 


Who - 
Detivers? 


When? 

"■ r 


/ Whai; Wj^tl 

It COBt? 
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PBRf^ORMANCB INDICATORS 9 

• , • ■ '■ 

In the las*^ session your 'teajn identified' five goals, for 
ypur car^r guidanciB program to which you are all committed.^ 
me goals are the inoon;Of th,ek program; the team guWes tKie 
rocket ship; performance indicators (Pi's) mean that the Eagle 
"has^ landed^T PI ' s are statemeh that~tell ydii clearly what^ 
individuals can do now that they couldn't do before, or what 
they 9an do better*, haying jexperiericed your program. They 
tell you whether the space shot has been successful . They 
are the outcomes of your efforts in term? of cli^n^J^havidr, 
the moon rocks that prove you reached your destinatipn. With- ' 
out Pi's you would still be fumbling at the dials oOour 
computer, wandering aroUnd the sKy, hunting for the target 
moon. ^ 

Performance indicators are stated in terms like the • 
^116wingV-;i., V, ^1;,;. ...^^^^^ \- ■ ■ '-^ ^ : ' • • 



The individyal is able to describe the major 
expenses of a family of four. • 



Using our example from the previous session, the Pi's 
»roight look like this: 



Specifying^, the \ 
target 



Perfprmnce J 
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1. Every student will *ie able to list 'three strengths 
he/she possesses. is / y 

2. "lyery student will be able to list three areas of 
personal interest. 

3. Every studerit will be. able to idejitify at least 
jthree- occupations^ that rela^^^^^ 



4. 



and interests. 



Pi's are extremely important in the program devel- 
opment process. Not ^nly do- they legitiftiizg 'your 
progiram so far as documenting .the outcoijiies ,■ *they 
alstf become the^ heart of the evaluation of its 
eff ecti veness. Careful ly written Pi's make every- 
thing that follows easier.' Goals move from vague, 
idealistic visions to attainable targets; indivi- 
duals performing gui dance «functibns deal with clear 
and manageable processes; clients in the program' 
sense direction and possess verifiable evidence of 
•growth and change. 



' " The ne;ft step'in planning your, careef- guidance prbgram is 
to develpp performance indicators for eafh goal 1 Be sure to 
deal with behaviors . Use measurable terms like "demonstrate," 
"list," "give three examples of .\ "identify." Phrases like 
"will understand" 6r "wn'll learn about" do not provide precise 
enough descriptioris of . behaviors for. prografm managers to 
evaluated . 



Criterion levels * \ ' .; 

'I »■ 

You will note that the Pi's given in the example are 
statpd in specif ici measurable terms. .Jn other words,, you halve 
established a oriterion level for the PI. A criterion level 
is the level of acccAnplishment that you will accept as evi- 

dence that the desired outcome has been achieved, 

. ■ • / ■ ■ . - r ■ 

' .Minimum criterion level . You may wish to state' the . 

leve^of aoiomplishment which all students should be 
' \ \ ^ .' - ' ' ^ ■ . ' -J 

S|)le to master fas in the example given on page .38),. 
'. . * • " • • ' * / 

Optimum criterion level . Or, you liiay .wish to state your 

li ' * ■ . • ' ^ ' 

PX so as to indicate the opiiTnum level of accomplishment that 

you desire: ^ " V!^ 

^^Exarrtple: 50% of the student:s^will be able to 

identify ten occupations that would be - ^ 
r appropriate to their strengths and interest?. 

Accuracy criterion level ; Another way_of stating a PI.;, ' 

is to use an accuracy level of perftfnnance. Although this 

'is not ^appropriate to the example given earlier, the, following 

is an example of an accuracy criteriort level : / ^ -—^ 

Example: All 9th-§rade students will be able to 
describe two life goals for thensetves that ^ " 
meet at least three of the four criteria for 
successful goal-setting. 

Dated criterion level . Still another way of stating 

a criterion level fon-^ PI. is to. set up, a date by which a 

certain activity is to be accomplished. - 

Example: All students will have developed a brochure 
about an occupation in which they are interested by 
I October 15, J978. • ' 

^ The kind of criterion leve#that you establish depends 

pn how impprtartt that Pl/is to ^achieving the overall goal Sind 



Minimum 



Optimum 



Acauraey . 



Dated ■ 



r 
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hNM sslfl^ achieving that goaVIs for your total career 
gu1dai3St>»ogr||^ ^*■ - ■ - -^ ; 

You and llijiB^r mecnbers of your career guidance team 
win need to Infiiie criterion level^ In each of the perfor-V 
mance IndlCator^hat you develop for tjie goals on your Gdal 
Sheet^. You wllrbe usln^our Pi's (With criterion levels) 
later on 1n this workshop^en you. come to the module on * 
"Evaluation,"' ^ I 

^ For each of the five goals, th^p/ypur task is to list at 
least thrjee'PIN^ In t^ space provided— clear, demonstrable, 
measurable statements' to provide clear evidence that, " Indeed, 
your Eagle has landed! / > . . ; ^ 
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' '• - DESIGNING' f RE PROGR/Sd: MY ROLE 

You have now worked as a team to devejop goals for your' 
career guidance program arid to determine performance objec- 
tives for the client population. The next step will be. to 

> 

. complete the rest of the data on the_^l Sheets. 

Before vou tackle this part of the program design, it ' 
will be advisable to step back and think through clearly how 
you 4)erceive your role in the total design— what new functions 
you may perform; how you can fit any ..new responsibilities 
into what you are already doing; what you want to o.r will have 
to be responsible for;^hat present activities yOu may have 
to omft, or allow others \o do. Yo*ur eventual goal will be 
for your team to reach consensus on expectations for and , " 
determination of the roles of each individual team -member, 
and of the team, in ynplementing yoor Action Plan, 
Begin by discussing the following questions: 

1. Who Will have major and/or minor responsibilities in 
delivering this PI? 

2. What role will 1 play in 'facilitatiJig this PI? 

1:1 

3. What effe<;t agijl/pr change will these new roles have on 
my present roles ind responsibilities?' 

As you discuss 4hese questions, jot down suggestions which " 
seem appropriate to helpiri^ meet the team's goals on the sheet 
entitled, "Ideas Generated From the Discussion." ^ 

Then, fill in the "Who Delivers" and "Target Group" por- 
tions of the Goal Sheets ba^ed on "Ideas Generated From the 
Discuss ibnfi^ 



DESiaUNG JSE PROGRAM: THE SCHEDULE 

\ Goals and performance Indicators represent the bony 
skeleton of 'the program design.. PlaVining.the scheduTe—the 
who » the how* the when-^puts flesh on the bones. This can be 
an^xci,tina process, one that taps the creative powers of 
everyone involved. Deciding who the target group will be, 
choosing the best methods and resources, determining when 
and whfere 'and who will be responsible— SH^/^^ these are compo- 
nents that, cajplfully thought out, will make the |^ro§ram rich 
and meaningful, or, without careful planning, dry an^ unin- 
tefesting. ^ ' * 

Be specific . Clear identification of persons, times, 
and places will do muchytb t ransl ate ^^^oui^ goals into realities 
and your ^lan into a program that really makes a difference! 



WIND-DOWN 

You have now finish)^ Day 1 of this, program, and we hope you have 
a clearer* Idea of |iow to reach consensus, to set goals and objectives 
> for your program, /to establish pjerformance Indicators, and to allocate 
. rales and responsibilities for those who will' be Involved' in the program. 

Day 2 will take i^oii ""deeper into the process of program design by 
. teaching you , the/ skills of resource acquisition, evaluation, overcoming 
barriers, and gaining adoption of your program. The goal, of course, 

is for you to complete your Action Plan so that you can put some of 

•/■ 

your new skilVs to work iitwediately! . . ^ > 
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ROW TO OSVELOP A DISTRICT MASTER PLAN . 
FOR CASSE& 6UIDAMCE AND COUHSELING 

■■• ■ ■^v>- ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' V^'- 

. ~ : Thomas .J. Jscobson / 
Anita. M. Mltehall * * ^ f 



*^tbp8« :irho /all to pla^ to fail.** Planning as 

activit]^ ia axtoiled by ^many bnt practicad by f ev. Thl 
is addreaaad t0 involvamant in planning and daara with: 

1* Xaauaa thac should ba conaidarjRd by, those who are 
Interiifltad in initiating the .planning procass in thair schop 
or ':scliaQl. district • ' ' , ■ 

V /2. Tha piaiining procass that vas osed in one high school ; 
district to develop a master plan for career giiidance and counseling< 

3« The impact that this planning prbcess has had on guidance 
personnel and others throughouj: the school district. 

Since it9/^inception> the jsp'ecialty 'Of^^^^^i^^ counseling has 

operated without a ^curriculum and without specified learning ' 
tasks and materials. Stud^e^ of guidance interventldii^ 

If defined at all, \iive been unilateraily deteirmlned ^^b the ^> 
Individual counselor. Failure^ to define and commiinircate guidance 
curricttlam and intetSrent ion processes faiifts caused tibi public to • 
question the yalue of counsSili^g sarvicis. Time spent in planning 
a career gnidance and coilnseling program can provide a school 
district with: ^ , 

1* A framework for the superintendent and principals to 
develop^ panage, evaluate and modify their guidance pr 

2* A coanaellng and guidance projgr am that is defined fromr 
a number .of different viewpoints of x;Punselors» students, parents, 
teac&ers, administrators, and commuiiiCy business people. 

3*^ Counselors, administrators and community personnel with 
sklrlls in the^lanniiig prpcess . . s 

4.^ A moideJL againat which to measure all counaellng and 
"guidance programs in the district. ^ , . 



I THE PKOCESa . . 

• • ■ • >■ ^' ^ • ■ : • ■ ^ ' ' : . .f-' 

Decision makers and imnlementers. Before program planning can 
begin, decialon makers must be identified, and thje decision areas 
defined, typically; there will be a district office administrator 
and an administrator from each particinating school desisnated 
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^decisions, and an expressed commitment to the program. These 
persons then identify tentative decisl^'oh poincs. Ahotlier level 
of program planning is the coordination function. This could be 
the responsibile administrators, but is mor^ likely to be their 
^ designee, who is tipically the director of guidance of each 
school. This person is responsible for raajiaging peoplfe and 
information during the planning, implementing ^nd evaluation of 
the prograjn. The third level of the pro,<^ess Is reviewer/reattor * 
function. Representatives of students , ^^eachers, counselors^ 
parents, and community (buislness, industry,, labor, and gove^rnment) 
are Identified, and ^their commitment to the reviewer /reactor 
function is established. As each part of the program progres'ses, 
preliminary plans are submitted to the reviewer /react or panels 
for review/reactioAi input is then seriously considered in the 
modification of plans as the system is develjD^^ by decision makers. 

System design. . Before star t ing to put the parts of the system 

together, decisions need to be made concerning the theoretical 

base of the program. There are several good theoretical models 

available on' which to base your program. Tae Grossmont Union 

High School District adopted .the California MoHp.1 for Hprfser 

Development (1); a district might develop its own model, based 

on whatever theory is consistent with the district philosophy (which 

may need clarifying). If this step is bypassed, the system is 

almost sure to collapse a;: some point of its construction. It 

is the linkages between and among -program components that give ^ 

a plan Its system^ quality and Internal consisVency. Once the 

model has been selected or designed, and has been endorsed by ^ ' < 

each of the three levels of participants previously described, 

the parts of the system must be stated and^def ined in terms of 

tasks, talen^, and time. 

Task, talent, t ime analysis. As soon as the partlclpatiirg groups 
(administrators, coordinators, and reviewer /reactor grou^) have 
agreed on the steps to be taken In developing a master plah for 
career guidance, a Task, Tail^nt, Time (T-T-T) chart should be 
prepared. This states the objectives of the planning process, 
with each objective divided into specific tafsks or activities to 
be performed; (Task) for each task you will designate the peraon 

who will be responsible, (Talent) the date on which It should 
be completed, (Time) and the method for determining whether^bV- 
Vioc it has been l,d<l)ne • Add 1 clonal col uma are then completed, - 
Indicating actual daie of completion, and <|ommenttt about |iny 
deviation from t;(lme or evaluation criteria. ; 



four functional levels are awareness (knowledge), internalization 
in terms" of self ( the s tudents "relate the knowledge to their own 
^ llf e plans), action, ( the^j^s tudent s uti^lize the knowledge and 
understanding in their own career planning), and evaluation, (the 
students evaluate the effects^ of their action and decide whether 
to persist In the same direction, change directions, or leave 
tl^at learning as completed or abandoned). There should be enough 
objectives stated to ^provide the needed evidence, but not enough 
to be cumbersome* % 



Resource assessmetfjt> Before determining which strategies should 
be employed for^AWlng students t;.oward attainment of selected 
priority objectivies, it is necessary to define the limit of the 
resources with which such implementation must take place. This 
means a careful* assessment of available personnel (both tim« and 
talent), available space (for individual, small and^ large group 
meetings), equipment, materials, and b:udget« Resource assessment 
must also consider the. availability of thses resources, such as 
questioning how teachers feel about having students taken from 
their classes for guidance activities, ajid about teaming with 
bouiiselors in imolemenrtng a guidance unit. What is the disposition 
of the Board of Education toward career guidance? How/Supportive 
is the administration? What is thcf av^iriblity of valu^teer 
workers? What will the support of busl?ness and industry be? When 
all resources and constraints have been listed, a task force 
familiar with the situation should consider ways to remove the 
constraints, and thus increase the resources'* Ref'ined lists 9f 
resources^will also help determine the feasibility of utilizing 
alternate implementation strategies. ^ ^ . ' 



Selecti on of strategies* Strategies for assisting students in 
their progress toward objectives selected for implements tion need 
to be developed. One of the best^ sources of possible strategies 
is the Current Program Assessment explained earlier. Examination 
of the data from that assessment will usually result in the 
identification on one or more ai^.eative, feasible, affordable 
strategies that work. Brainstorming with staff might produce 
viable alternate strategies in addition to published sources o c 
stra;:egies such as Campbell, eL al (2). The strategy selected 
should be one that can be implemented with the least commitment 
of resources (peopj^e, time, materials) and a high degree of \ 
effectiveness. The person^s) ^ implementing the st l ategieo shuwii 
be involved in the selection of strategies ^ 



Any model .could Aftrve as an umbrella for, a vast number of goals * 
and it will b6 ^li^ortant to ^Imit goals to those that are most 
appropriate and desirable. in your par;ticular school s i tuat ion . 
Possible goals are listed, stated in terms of student needs, and 
used as. a bdsis for, the desired outcoibes assessment and current C 
pro&ram assessments |iescribed below. Once these priority needs 
have beeti identified, goal statements should be refined to reflect 
apptdpriate and desirablY^goals which address the needs. Implementing 
only a limited dumber of the go%ls In £he first year may be opted 4 ^ 
for, but all the g^oals of an ideal program for the dist^rict or 
school to give direction to f utur^rogram implementation stages 
should be defined. . ' 



Needs as sessment. This term is often misused and misunderstood. 
Needs are not unstructured, of f - the- top-of- the-head wants, but 
rather, sta^eme-nts of value or position related to a specific, 
theoretical model. needs assessment must have two parts, a 
desiiMd outcome^-~.^^s^ssment and a current program asses^men«t. To 
determine need^^, ybu first present the possible student outcomes 
o.f tJie conceptual model to^ representatives of all those, involved 
in and with tK« school (students, teachers, counselors, admin- 
♦istrat;ors^ parents, and representatives of local business, industry,* 
labor add government) and ask them to select the outcomes they 
feel are mos t . impor tant . Priorities are derived from the results ^ 
of these selections. • ^ 

Next, a current program assessment is conducted, ag^aXn 
usifig the possible student outcomes derived from the conceptual 
model. All school faculty are asked to identify each of the 
student outcomes addressed in their program, the students who are 
the Recipients of such instruction, the ^ethods and^ma t erials^ of - 
implementation, af\d*the eva^luatiVe criterii^ used for dFt^rmining 
that t[he outcomes ha^e been achieved. This process giv^ all • 
staff metiibers an opportunit^y to relate their own programs to the 
conceptual model, and empjiasize the good .things they are doing 
in caree^ guidance. It alsa provides-some management data for ♦ 
individuals, departments, and grade levels to see each concept 
in relation to the curriculum, methods, andi materials already Leiug 
i^se'd successfully, and evaluation strategies that are already 
working. In this way, resident experts and promising practices 
are loca^^ed and form a base for program development. 



_Statement of Objc cLlveb, Ju5t Chc^ ate n aumL^i. o£ 

can be stated for eaph coacept, a numDei of ob j ec 1 1 v«is can be 
stated for^each goal. It is important to decide at which Uev.iofjt 
mental level each goal wiJll be addressed (introduced. rel*.forr^^^ / 
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addressed in. the initial l,oplenientat ion of the program have been 

decided and the strategies" to be used, it is important to determine 

whether current staff competencies are sufficient to implement 

these strategies. Fop this purpose, an analysis of staff competencies 

needs to be completed, selecting strategies and developing a list 

of needed cb^mpetencies. For. instance, if one of the strategies 

is to 'engage ten students in :an ongoing. peer counseling experience; 

it. is important to know if . any staff member "has the competence 

to train and m5i»lnrST~p^^ counselors . Once the list of needed 

cpmpetencles I^n^s been developed, a survey of the sta"ff will b? 

needed to deteirmine each staff, member ' s area o? competence.- Analysis 

of results of the survey will clearly. indicate the areas in which J- 

staff develo^mi^nt is needed^ 



1 



taff developmefat. Staff development should be provided. by the 
dhool or school district with* no cost to" ^af f member^.' Determitiing 
who should be involved in any staff development unit is based on 
deciding who w^ll be involved* in implementing each ' s tra tegy . If 
those implementing the strategy do' not have the requisite 'competencies, 
they sh*ttld be included; in that portion of ,the staff development 
program. dtliers may also be invited to participate. Leaders for 
Individual staff development . units may he secured from many sources. 
Often, ^the very beSt source is the staff of the schooL, or district 
itself ^ - 



Staffing strategies. It would appear simple to use sta.ff members 
lp">heir areas of competency, but this is not always feasible. 
For, instance, a math teacher -may have' ifitlferpersonal ^kills that 
a counselor lacks,- but this ,1s not cause for giving tlfie counselor's 
interpersonal activities to the math teacher. On the 6ther hand, 
if one group' of teachers has ' the competencies and i» implementing 
programs in one area of- career guidance, it would bi foolish to 
take this unit out of their department and train the teachers in 
another department to do the same thing. In determining staft 
strategies, the^dminlatrator needs to look at pr.ogram needs, 
staff competencTes, current responslbilitiea or each sc^ff me^i,.. 
and attitudes of staff members toward change 



determining the efficacy of each of its purts. X..e whole p cpj, 
of implementing a career guidance system is t:> help studeuta 
acquire behaviors that will facilitate thelL c.reet developmc.L 
To determine whether be not the parts are working, it is necessd. 
to aoolv erica T-i/i*. » . ff^>. - l. . ■, . .t. 



determine bascJlne, or, where the students are in the area chat 
the unit covers^ and if they need the instructional unit; pos-^ 

. te;$ting deterininesvwhe.ther * th-e strategy was effective. Emphasis ^ 
is not on the teachef or on the learner, but on the program a \ 

component: ' Does it work? This furnishes information for mod 1 f i i-a c ion 

* of strategies. Sometimes it alsd shows that the objective needs ^ 
tuj be refiped, or even that the population selected for implenven ta tion 
of the strategy was pa.orly chosen. Again, a linkage is developed, 
showing where the system is not working and giving informa t ion 
to the decision makers, who then must make decisions about modification 
and recycling of specific program components. 



Evaluatipn . ^ Program evaluation is comparat;ively simple if a record- 
keeping system is developed to help plot indivi'dual students' 
progresis in terms of maatery of specific objectives. Students 
should hav6 a profile showing the^desired objectives. As their 
performances on pre- or pos tcr i terion measures support their # 
mastery of an objectivfe, the teacher (or counselor) dates and 
initials the cell of the^profile ^lat represctits thra t 'obiecti've . 
This makes it easier to perceive each student's career development. 



and^ counselors and studentJ^ have information thap suggests the 
next step interventions. Student^^can 'be groupNld for units, based 
on objectives not, yet ma^ered, akd program evaluation can be 
^accomplished by analyzing progress of individuals and groups. 

Budget projections , Once Jthe parts of the system have been designed 
a^d analyzed for internal consistency, the budget will need to, 
be prepared. To determine b'udjget, a task, *t^lent, time^analysis 
"Hiill need to be prepared, based oxi your best judgement of the 
resources tha£ will be needed to carry out each part of the 
program. Budget mus^ reflect utilization of current resources 
as well ^s justification for added expenses. Sinc'e each budget 
item should be related to specific objectives the budget cannot 
be prepared until decisions have b^ en made concerning the goals 
and objectives to be implemented, stra^ngie:^ t4>be used» staff 
to he involved, staff ^evelopmexit activity nee'Hed, an^ evaluation 
design and procedures^ to be followed . ^ ^ 

Impact of the pi anal n& process . WUai kliidi* o t ptotilcmt, u 
encountered^ when starting the pkogram planning process? Th«; 
easiest problems to co't^wich are the procedural or mecuanicai 
ones such as how to write feoals and^ obj ec elves , ^un meetings, 
disseminate information, etc. The most difficult pLoblems to 
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through and implementation. Our experiences lit the Grossmont 
Union High School District suggest that the following reactions 
can be expected from st^ff during the different phases of the 
planning process: 

f 

X Phase I-Decieion to plan. "Ve need it," Dedicat ion-"L'et • ? 
do it." Devotion-"We'llpupport it," Perseverance^"All the way 
througji to finish the program plan," 

Phase Il-Partioipation in the planning prooesa. "Taking, 
too long.*" "We are too busy," "l have othei^ priorities . " ' 
"There Is too mueh commitment demahided." "I am depressed knd 
want this project off my bahic.'* "I wanted to part icjpa te but* 
not this much," "I thought if I slowed down and did not participate 
things would stop." "i caa !i)egin to see what /you mean," "I 
don't understand this process." "This plan is going to make us - 
change a lot of things we are doing." ^ 

Phase III-The ^lan is completed. "We are glad' the plan is 
completed," "That's not our plan, it's a district plan." "Put 
it on the st^elf, it is irrelevant ^to our program. V "The data and 
responses in the report don't reflect us; we are^ different . " ^ 
"The 'plan is being rammed down our throat." "We .won't implement 
a district; plan." "We are toA busy ri^ht now." "We wanted sa ' \ 
plan, but not one that vould make us do anything differ^^nt." 
"We are not j^sure we want to f ollow-^throu^h with this plan." ' — ' 

Phase IV Implementation of the plan begins^ "We won't 
touch that plan." "They can't mal^ u? do it." /'Their plan, 
'^ot ours-but there is no local plan," "We are beginning to 
see how implementing the plan can help."-^ '"Ve have s'topped 
philosophizing, and Arguing,, and are now trying to get going on 
planning our program." "We know we need a program ^d are working 
on ours now." "We have oui/ program on paper, hav^ developed a 
rieeds survey to determine what additions, to ad<^; to oui> program \ 
and have a year-long calendar worked out." "w^ have a plan and \ 
are making 'changes in our program." "Our plan |.s giving us 
something to use with the administration to a^g^e for and support 
a guidance budget, a change in facilitates, additional staff." 



SUMMARY 

\ 

' Can the procead used In plaualug the ^lu^oh^uul Union iiigli 
School District Master Plan Careei. Guidance, an4 Counseling 

be applied to othar guidance program ajL^eas? It can, it has be^., 
and is currently being ' applied to other guidance are^, yiost 
recently in a Social 'Work Service^ Prograia.// 



. APPENDIX B.l ' . " 

. t ' . . ^ ■ '■ 
• COUNSELOR NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Show how important each need is to you by checking the column. which shows how - 
*you feel. " . 



As a counselor I need assistance in: 


little 


01 

0 

CO 


much . 


great 


1. coimiunlcatlnd effectively with other school bersonnpl 

— — i ^ . . 










2. cqfununicating effectively with student Dooulatiohs 

: — ^ i 


• 








'3. communicating effectively with* parents 










4. communicatinq effectively with coiramjnitv membprs 








i 


5. examining and dealinq with oersonal bi^es 

• • 










6. .using group counseling techniques / 

^ — ^ — ^ ^ '— 










7. establishing a career guidance team 




— r 






8* functioning effectively in. groups 










9* utilizing paraprofessionals in career Guidance Droaram^: 










^~T. ' ; ^ 

.IV* actiiitj a5 a cjonsu 1 tan u wn^ appropri^ve -t 










n. updating existi^ knowledge and competencies ^ - 










12. developing and practicing change agent skills 










13. utilizing information retrieval systems v 

^ ■ — - — J-^ — - ^ 




■» 






14. developing arSadministering a needs assessment 
" instrument foi^students 
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As a counselor I need assistance In: ' 

— : - : \ -i 4- 


little 


some ' 


much 


great 


15. estat^tishlng career guidance goals) and objectives based on 
n^s >nsessinent data 










16. 'translating goals and objectives Into perfoiyance indicators 


• 








17. developing a career guidance action plan for Implementation 










18. deslgitlng^'td administering competency-based evaluative 
Instninents / . f ' 








^^^^ 


1^.- assessing eyal gated idata to determine Impact of career 
^ guidance programs on students V ' 










20. utill2lng evalWted data to redesign careekguidance 
programs ' , '.^ ■ 










21. \ surveying former student4to ^J^P'^ve current career guidance 
prograiti^ . i . ' \ 










' '* • - .. » 

22.. formu] at 1nc| reports and dl^isemlnatlng results 


1* 








■ - ... > ■ . . • ::.};:::r;" .> 

23i developing Strategies for student advocacy \ v j 




'■ ' 






24. publicizing bngalna-M»'e6'^ 9"^d3"G>6^ct1v1t1es 


#' 








25. designing ind conductllte lnServlce st^ 
ppdQrains •-' / 1^ 

■ • . , -- / .^^'^ — » • 










26. designing and malifta'lnlng a.tiareer resoijrce center 








• 


27^' asislstln^'^students in .assessing personal characterlsttcs 

■• ■■, ' , ■ ■ f ' • ■. ■ 










28. assisting students In clarifying^ thein needs, values, roles, 
. objectives-, and goals ' 










• 29. assisting , Students In developing ^jnterpersonal skl^ 








• 


30. ^slstlhg students ^jn understanding' and ex^^ 

career options i - * 








4» ' 



As a co'uiifelor I need assistance In: 

• - ' * ■ ' 


r— 


some 


much 


great 


31. assisting studelfil In acquiring and practicing career 
decision-making techniques Jgp processes i: 










7~, ~ " — '■ — ■ 

3Z. assisting students In develbplng and Implementing personal 
action plaris 










assisting students In exploring occupational and educational 
placement opS^^o^nl ties . ; j 








4 


34-. assisting students In developing employablllty skills 










35* assisting students In educational placement 




• 






/ ■ , ■ ' ■ 

/36. assisting students In job placement ^ ^ 

■ ' -nr ^ ■ 1-^ ; : 










37. assessing personal, educational apd career concerns of 
. specie J student populations ' 






< 




^■38. -Identifying .special student groups and generating career * **- 
' guidance programs to meet their unique needs 






^— 




IT" ^r,,. ' V' \ . y ' '■ -. : — '■ — 

39.^ collecting and dis^ini^^thg information to all educaU 
.tional' personnel, regarding spedal^tudent populatio>fs 

■ '^r- i ■ ' ^ ' ■ : — - 










40. eliminating stereotyping in career guidance programs 










■ ' \^ i ' ' — '■ 

41. assisting students fn exploring the changing nature of 

" <?^fe/vork/lefSure pattens throughout the aging process 


*l * 








42. ,1nconporat^ing/§Mturistic thinking and planning in career 
. '■ guidande oroarams » 

■ . : . . . n-- ■ ; . — . . ' , / . 






-i- 




43. other: r \ * - ( 

^ — .: - ■ — — — ^— ^ 








"1 
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I . . * ■■ ■ ' /. . . 

STAFF NBEDS ASSESSMENT 



Show liow Important each' need Is to^.ybu checklrtg the tolumn which shows how 
ypu feel. ' I ' . ' ' 



As a staff member I need assistance In: 

^ ■ .- ■■ ■ . 


little 


' some 


« o 


1^ 
• Q} 
U 

a* 


/ * : : ' T 

1. conmunlcating effectively with otheir scfiool personnel 










2. ' communicating effectively with student populations 










' i — 7 ^"^ ' — '. ' — ' 1 

3/ comoKmfcatIng effectively witfi parents. 

■■ - ' ■' ■ ■/ ■ ■ > .: "■ ■ , ^ ■ 








> 


4'. commun1cat1ngj|£fect1vely irith commune . / 
^ ■■■ ■ ■ ,- .'^IP^' ' , - / ■ 










• • . « ■• ' '■'/' • ' •■ 

5. examining and dealing with personal j)5ases 

,::.,..> .... ^ • . ■ . ; • ' ; 










^6. ^functioning effectively In groups 










' . / - it 

acting as a consultant/ when appropriate 










— ' — ' — ~ — ^T7 ' — \ 

8. updating existing knoWled^G^d competencies 


* . 








# J . ^- — - — ^— - 

9. developing and practicing change agent skills 






V 




10. utillzlijg tnformatlon retrieval systems >■ ' 

■ .* ■■ ■ ■ -■- * 2 — ^ — : — — : _ 










11 .^^understanding career guidance goals and objectives based 
' ^brt heeds assessment data - 










12. translating gpals'iand objeictives into performance 
vindicators ' -* . ' 










13. „ infusing career materials i«to the curriculum 











4 « ■ 



As a staff member I need assistance In: 


little 


some 


much 


great 


in* designing and aWlnlstering competency-based evaluative 
Instruments A 










15. as;;ess1ng evaluated data to determine 'Impact of career 
activities on students 










16.> utilfzing evaluated data to reddslsjn^reer activities 










17. designing an< 
programs 


1 conducting Inservlce staff development 










18. assisting ^tuden?s In understanding and exploring life 
career optljOns , . * 






r 




19/ assisting Sjtudents In. acquiring and practicing career ^' 
dl^lsl^n-majclng techniques and processes 1 








/ 


20. assisting sii 
sonal action 


idents In developln^'^afid Implementing per- 
plans , A ' 










21. -assisting sti 
edu6at1onal \ 


idents In exploring Occupational and * 
Hacement oppo'rtunttles -^-^^''^^ 








1 


\ , 

22. assisting stL 


— R ' ^ , • 

idents In developing employablllty skills 


- 








23. assisting 'sti 


idents In educational pljicement 










.24;. assisting stt 


dents In Job placement 






1 




is. eliminating s 


tereotyplug In materials used by students 










26. assisting: stu 
llfe/work/lel 


dents In exploring the changH^^ nature of 
sure patterns throughout the aging process 






4- 




27. Incorporating 
activities 


futuristic thinking and plani^in^ In career 










28. other: 






i. 
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APPEHDIX B.3 
STUDENT NEEDS ASSESSMENT / 



Show how importaht each nefed is to you by checking the column which show^ how 
you feel. , / 



As a student I need Assistance In: ^ ^. 


little 


some. 


much 


4^ 

Id 
a» 


1. develop1ri§ confidence 

' - ■ ' f 1 • ■ ' ' 


• 








2. understanding n\yse1f as .a person # 








• • 


3. making and getting alon 

■7 ■ \ 


g with friends 

u ^ — ^ ^ 










, 4. deal^g with personal p 










1 


■ J 

5. getting along with my parents 






\ 




6. getting along witji the/ 


opposite sex *y 










7. Identifying my Interests ^ 










8. understar^dlhg how ny/sex and/or race ina>Ninfluence*rny 
cai;^er choite * / ^ * Y i 










9. understanding the cnanglng mles^and expect^tlorfs^of men 
and women ^ , . - 






• 




10. underst^dlngjny values «nd the values of others 










11. realizing how Important peo^e influence iny career choice 










12. understand 1ngf^4iow the t 
affect my career choice 

: ■ ■ ' 


^Ings that are Important to me 










13. making declslor^ i 


> 


\ 








14. knowing whdt may happen because of a decision 




f 






X r , 

15. taki ng. responsibility for iny decisions . . , 










16. being able t(^ work well 

• 


/ 

with' others ' ■ ' 
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As a "student Ineed assistance th: 



0) 

■M E U « 

■M O L 3 OJ 

•r- I M .« E I 1. 

vii — I r I 0> 



17. . choosing a vocational 'school or college to attend aVter 
high school 



learning about financing further training or education 



, r - 



19. plarining and choosing, course selections 



2D. khowing t^ow the courses I am taking relate to my career 
plans ' < j« . 



21. knowing how to prepare for careers in which I am 
A . interested . 



lit 



developitig a plan for job prepaifjation and personal 
growth - , * 



23. learning mojpe about possible job opportunities 

: ■ ->-^ — — T « 

( - " 

24. understanding vny abilities and aptitudes 



25. "doing some in-depth exploration of materials about jobs 
which rfelate to my interests^ and abilities , 



26. getting talk with people employe^^in an occupation 
whicih isyin teres ting to me 



27. understanding the- various educational aHewalslveS ah<i 
how they relate "to me " 



26. getjting actual on-the-job !^xper1ence to know what it is 
l^ke to be employed 



29. developing a, ski 11 that will help me earn money 



30. knowing how' ta interview and complete an application for 
' a job - * - 



31. knowing -vihere to start olookfng for a job 



32. finding a part-time job while in school 



33. finding a job after graduation 



34^ others 
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resources^gqaZ. 

This sectiton of the program is designed to help you o^jgect, 
^evaluate,Cand utilize career guidance resources in an organized manner. 

The text suggests systematic procedures, and the appendices contain 

* . • - • * . ^ ^ . 

various tools for resource ^icquisiti^n. 

.1 • OBJECTIVES * ) 

N / ' , 

On completion of this section of the program^ you will bairable to: 

1. Describe career guidance resources available in your local 
setting. 

2. PlAirstrategtes for acquiring new resources. 

3. Evaluate any resource using t|je Career Resource Evaluation Sheet 

4. Utilize a systematic plan to identify appropriate resi^urces for 
a given activity. \ - - , 

OUTLINE ~ ■ -> 



1. Collection of resources 

2. Evaluation of resources 

3. .Utilization of resources 
H 4. Summary 



, RESOURCES 

Ever have the daydream that yoiH've won the "grocery 
sweepstalces"? That's t|ie deal where you're given one hour \h 
fn-1 as inany grocery, carts as possible with all the food you 
can carry. What wou'ld^you pick f1rst~what' costs t(i« most, ' 
what your favorite food Is; what you don't"* have already at 
home? It would probably be v smart to have your strategy all 
worked out, just In case As a matter of fact^when it 



comes to gathering up anything. It helps \o have a- method 
your madness. , ' 

Developing'^a method Is just what this section is all about. 

We are all aware that career resources are. out there. Now 

/ ^ . 

that's good news, and that's bad n^ws. The. good news is th^t 

resources^are an Integral part of any program and are*^very ' 
.necessary. The bad news is that with so much varied material 
it can be difficult to know what to have on hand, what, to 
ditch, and, .hardest of all, what to spend money on. What w6 
need Is a systematic way to collect,' evaluate and utilize 
resources. 



Phase I""Conectio5 of^ reso urces 
^ ~ — T"^, ' * " • ^ 

Phase I involves. cblTectjng resources, wh&ciTqonsists 

' ■• ■ ,...<<■ 

primarily of three steps-, the first of whifch is assessing and 
writing down the people and things that are available to you. 
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STEP 1 : Assess arid Inventory 
existing resoulrces In your setting : 



IfoW* once you know wha(t^y^ have^ypu're usually pdln- 
iW3F-«waipeH)fTi«hat-you-^jaVenHT — 5oT^you-mxt-have-to-tclen,t1fy- 
what you need.. ' * 



STEP. 2: Identify needed resources. 



X':- 



s.^ This Is a subject upon which, gener'ally everyone has an 
bplnlpn, so ask around. Ask atud^nta. Look at your students' 
needs assessment and find out the subjects they want* to explore 
, If kids are saying they want help In exploring alternate life 
styleSi j^ju might a copy of I Was A Teenage 

Werewolf. - 

Aok fddulty. Since they are often the deliverers of 
career guidance In the classroom, they will express a need for 
certain materials. As any self-respecting English teacfier . 
win tell you, you* can't survive without a dictionary! 

%rW don't for^^ the man on the street., ^A^e 
damuniiu for thel r suggestions . Parents' In DjH^cular will 
hav^^^a^e&ted Interest in material related to career education 

Solicit their Idesis about needed 

care^rjr^soiiy^ces V 

. ■ Consider, ■'too, that there dire, standard referenaea An 
•career guidance. "(For a helpful listing,, see Aplpendlxs A. ) 
Take a look at ttiesfe accepted references. Perha]|^ you se^ 
something you 4^ any longer. /?ou)may also 



outcomes f or sjfcjtidgn ts . 
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Who to ask \ 



Standard 
references 



;.'/:', , i ■ ' ■ ^ 

be pleasantly syrprised to see how many standard items you^ 
a1jrea<ty ^^^^ * . ^ ^. - 

Now that you've separated the- "haves" andithe "have 
^ nots," you must look Into your crystal ball, fry to envision 
-Idtart^rtf^^ the future and how you will 

acquire them. . ^ 

. , ' ■ ■■ ' ■ ■ ■ " 



STEP 3:, Deveflop and acquire 
new resources. 



Sources to be tapped should Include fcSfultu , Breathes 
there a teaqher who hasn't had a' multitude of summer jobs 
often fai* removed froiD his/her teaching dulfes? Survey your 
faculty for Information about staff members who can provide 
role models and/or. training in unusual skill areas. 

Likewise, t\\e oommunity is filled with untold number's 
\ ojr*fndividua1s working everyday at their jobs who can act as 

resources. Personal contact with them is the foolproof w^y to 
'i^ger*®'!^!* their assistance. A letter followed up by a telephone 
call is probably the most effective approach to finding out, 
whd;.js willing to help and how.' 

"jhe length to which the Qormercial publiahers have gone 
■ to. produce material on career guidance is evident in the* . 

.*?"5j^^'^ :^''*'^^9'Vtly colored pifomotional pamphlets and brochures 
^ ^tfif^^S^ in your mailbox ecch day. Publijh^s are definitely 
source^of new material. Just remember the words of your 
favari^ Latin teacher, CAVEAT EMPTOR! And in case you're 



, . .. • ^ ' ^' ■ ■ 

masoc^tic endugh to- want to "contact any of these people., 
there's a listing of coimercial publishers In Appendix *B. 

On a natlona] level another resource base Is the ? 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC). This system 
constitutes the largfest body of educational laformaiion In the 
public 'domain. Within tts flneTy Indexed system i^s a wealth 

of career materials, resources and activities. For more 

' ■ . .5 ' ■ . > ^ 

formation about how to u^e ERIC, see Appendix C. 

If you have followed these steps religiously and now find 

yourself up tb yothr' armpits 1nj;^boQk§, 9am!es, films, microfiche 

cassettes, firemen, lawyers, doctors, and Indian chiefs, you 

had best move on to the next phase. 



Phase II"Evaluat1on pf resouHces 

'. . ' 

A recent Guldepost ran an article identifying character- 

*' • ' ' ' ' ' . 

istics o^F the gifted, one of wlTlch was a penchant for 
collecttng thlng^. Sa, now'that you've ea^v^ed your genius 

ratliig by ce4^1eGt1ng everything about career guidance not , 

r ^ ■ ■ >*' . 

nailed down, you must consider those measures- necessary to * * 
maintain quality resources. To aid in just such a process, 
the Office of Career Education commissioned a project to 
design ^ systematic .approach to .evaluating career education 
material. That project's authors were' quick to recognizjfil 



V. ^Evaluating mateHaTs Isv of course, a subieitlve 
task. " The eval uatorr:(4ssessor) Interprets tlarnis * 
regardless of deflnltibn, onthe basis of jilsbwn 
. background and profesildnaT; training as ^ell a< 
his own view of What Is IbesV In Instruction In 
his locale. This Is as It should be since career 
- education as a curriculum thrust can only be 
,.. .jj^ a gtven situatfdh' If "ft contributes to 

' that wftlch the local peg^e^eclde Is best.' . 

Out of this realization comes a s 1x- step. s"ys tern. of ev| 
of materials: 



t • 



- / 



1.. Identification 




quality? 

/• - - ■' . ■ 

3. speciaT conditions for ule 

.' ■ ■ ■ ■■'-■-■^T^Wif- ■ 

4. coDtgnt bias '-^ 

5... research data prof^Ta^d 



\Si/8tematic 



.6. summary evaluation ' ^ . " : 

From thes^ :six st^s comes the Qqz^eer Resource Evaluation 
^ Sheet. This evaluation format can be used :for books, films, 
people, computer programs , the Bureau of L\bo^ Statistics, ' 
ad %nfinitwn. Its fwiction is to provide you with a systematic 
means'^of eval ua\ing^a resource. No material is likely to 
rate a perfect score -(loa), but any resource which car> generate 
a 60 is wortf^, considering. If you like to compare resources., 
by score, yo^'maybe have found aR aid to prioritization for your 
b^dget... Use ycttir Imagination*: , ' 




]Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co. A systematic . approach" : / 
to evaluatinq-career education materials at tWif local -leviTT 
• WashingtOQif D.C.: Office of Career Education, 1974, p. 2-3. * 
(ERK Document Reproduction Service No. EO 109 381) 
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Activity 1-Rate thi Resource 

This activity provides you with a written ev&l nation ^ 
form to help* you make decisions ab^ut the qualtty of ^ 
)»rticular resource. ' . • . ^ " 

our task is to select a resource from our "dugout," and • 
jsing the Career Resource Evaluation Sheet, rate ttje resource, 
iftsk yoi^rself the ultimate question. Would you buy 



Activity t. i s designed to take you through a SYSTEMATIC 
method of evaluation in the form of the Career Resoidrd^ 
Evaluation Sheet. Now there may be one on two doubting . ' 
Thomases among you who say, "I'll never use this! I,t takes 
too much timel. I've got better things to do than^'ll out 
formsl" Before you toss this formal evaluation, consjji?r it^ 
/trterit in the face of a cost accountant on your Bbard of 
Education who wants to know exactly how you deqide^what " 

career resources to purchase. . Th^ results of sucb an.evalua- 

■ ? ' • 

t ion then- become a concrete measure of your efforts. 

If you .are/no£ presently personally accountable for 

every penny, perhaps a written' evaluation isn't necessary*. 

Hopefully, though, you will still retain a mental picture of 

the major elements in reviewing resource:* Going through 
the written evaluatioi\ onge now, should ylve you some guide- 
lines for your mental evaluation l»ter 

Phase Ill—Utilization of^ysources 

Welcome to phase JII! You have now ev<;iu<iLcU all your 
resoujrces and possess an appropriate collection of maferidls 
for' your setting. Pli^s, yo^j have the iiicari:» Lu cvaludte any new 




' CAB^R RESOURCE EVALUATION SHEET 

Check the approf^riate column that answers the 
question - Is thi^aspeat of the resource suitable 
for use in my setting? ^ ' ^ 



TTITLE 




>- 



1. cost 



2. packa5<ng 



3. ^ type^of nftteriaV (ieacher's manual w^book) 
— — ^_ ^ • ^ . ^ ^ / 

4. grade, reading and/or cpmprehension Idwe^ 



5\ '4tee wit*i special groups, i.e. handicapped 



6-. subject a 




7- in5tnJ6t4i)nal approach 



B.^ easily identifiable objectives' 




individual ) 



9, clearly explained methods 



10. sound theoretical base 



lU, measurable evaluation 



12. flexible, adaptable fgr many uses 



13. clearly stated^jnstructions for success 



14, stafflhg needs ^teacher, counselor, other?) 



15. physical facilllies, special equipment 



T 



o 
<: 
o 
ac 

o 
o 
ac 



ui 
o 
< 



en < 



16." stereotyping sex. roles 



17. racial^ ethnic, religious bias 

18. job denfflration 



19: 
20. 



statemeiTit 'o|f previous success of material 
awareness of future trends 



Total iS^ of checks in col 



umn 



Multiply # of checks by 

and put total in box below 

Add across to get grand total 



C3C 

ac 

LU 



V 



CI I 



t 



-r;- 



ERIC 



/ i 



. - 'material you m^^acquir^ . Now-, where are|||^ou going to put 
• .everything.? Ahd^w , are you going, to use- alj this neatly 
w ooganijed material? 
\ / At this juncture you should consider ^.i^trieoaL system^ 

>s," that is, a way of getting your hands on what yoy want when you 
' \want it,- You should be able, in a succinct fashion, to tell 

someone what, respdrces are available in your setting and how 
* /to fin^them. You may want'to institute the use of a filing 
^ system, a. community resource guide, or^a Labrador retriever, 

^or .revitalize your photographic meftiqry. But do something! 
Don't succumb^to the temptation that someone will always Icnow 
where almost everything is. Such laUsez fair^ approaches h^ve 

r * i ■ 

led to the storage of overhead projectors in boiler rooms wheris 
tiheir only use was at the janitors* coffee break wi|en they 
played /tic-tac-toelj^ , ^ ^ ' 

So, given the ability to retrieve m%|6rial, where do all 
these resources fit into your career guidance , plan? In ypur - 
\S^tematic approach to career guidance, you have already 
assessed needs, developed goals and performance Indicator^. In 

addition, you Kav^ begun to identify implementation steps for 
tiTOse indicatop. Foe every "implenjentation !^tep you will 

prb^^tlx need a RESOURCE or twojT As you mentally tick off who's 

doing what With* which -ma teri^rls, you are utilizing resources. 

Systematically, your^ tasks require you to; \ 



Retrieval 



System 



ERIC 



1. select people 

2. ' Select na'terftls 

31 Select physical facilities 



A breakdown of these 
on the following page^ 



and 



tasks? is foiund in the Resourae Diamond 



Activity 2- Resource Ui^liza.tiOn V. 

■ The purpose of tkjs activ]I.ty is to give Vou practice 
in systematically idSji^ifyi^g reidurQes to be use4, 
^ Using tpe ^sjc apalysis di splayed^ fn t^ie .&soures 
*iTf^< w1Jl. be to idktify resources for each of 

the^ impjemen^tion stebs ypu'have dutlined for the perfonnance 
th|''Jtt1v W^^ 74 to cK^T 



examine materials in relation to physical needs 



decide on necessary hardware* equipment 



decide on space necessary 



M 



3rd 
Base 



t 




, When heading for home 
real i2e*that 2nd and , 
3rd could be reversed (n 
the, process depending on th' 
limitations at home. 



r \ 

'on ) ' Being o^ de^k means thinking 

deck ' I ^ about what outcojne you want to 

circle / effectwhenitsyjiurturntobat. 

• / Hemember-you won't always hit a homerun. 

o . Soffl&ljimes it's liiore important 

EMC , to jlist get on base... 



consider any totally new resources 
I 

■revtew standard references for possible new 
cquisltions 

review existing resources in your setting 



^brainstorm resource needs from the ideal 
the real ■ 

cask deliverers about resource heed 



1st 
Base 



i 



identify knowledgeable, avaihble 
persons 



identify available persons 



fdentify knowledgeable persons 



T4 



RBSOURCB UTILIZATION « ' 



GOAL STATEMENt NO. 



Papfomanae Indioator No, 



\ 



\ ■ 



Imp tementation 
Steps 



Reaouroea 



Jteeded 



Summary 

So now you We learned how to collect, evaluate, and 
systematically choose career resources. Now you know eN^fery- 
thing, right? WRONG! Why you're just catching uj>: In 
anotherv thirty seconds, you'll be iehihd aga^. Oops,, too 
latel With the fast pace at which society^clips along, 
resources are fconstantly becoming dated. .That's why it's so 
important to be prepared for the ' future 

s ^ Grantefd you- may well have mastered current information — , 
but how long will it lastr At some potflt^ou will want to 
renew your knowledg^. Naturally,, you" 11 want*to approach such 
a renewal systematically. Here are a few s'trategies .to help 

you along the way: ' v ^ . / . 

^ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ^ . 

♦ 1) Keep updated on new materials coming Out monthly in 



2) Contact your State Depar;tment of Education periodi- 
callyabout-publi cations. 

3) Get .on the mailing list of the organizations Which 
reflect new tVends^'n the field. 

4) Go to conferences, seminars > workshops. Check out 
new ideas you hear about. 



L f 

The important thing to reirtember is to be awarte. Changes, afe 
taking place all the time. Whether you wfint^to assimilate 
thosd changes into your prggram or not wllr depend on your 
systematic evaluation, and you can't evaluate what you do not 
knowy/ . " ° , ^ 

* Finally, don't give up your aaydreams I Whc^ knpw^Jyou 
mav be in a suoermartet someday and someone will wallc dip to 



you and say, "Hello, 'aren't you iny sorj's counselor? Has 

* * • • . ■ 

he talked to you about going to Mars to study next term?" 




^ APPENDIX ASTAWARD REFERENCES, ' . 

From Career Resource Center: A Handbook for Implementation - ED 112 213 



CAREER INDEX. Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, New York 
13118. Published annually. SlLOOfl 

Lists free and inexpensive literature by careers and aTso 
by organizations that publish that literature. 

EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE GUIDANCE MATERIALS. Saterstrom, Mary H. and 
Steph, Joe A. Educators Progi^ess Service, Randolph, Wisconsin 53956. 
Published annual ly. $8.75 ^ 

Sources of free filrrcs, filmstrips, and printed materials. 

, NGVA BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT CAREER INFORMATION. Publications S^les, 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, 1607 New Hampshire AVenue 
N.W. , Washii\^on/^D.C. 200j|^. 1973. $2.00 

Very good list of available literature arranged^jDy 
careers. £ach 1 tsting> is evaluated according to NVGA. 
\ standards and vocabulary level. A second part describes 
and evaluates career films. ^ . 

OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE: AN, ANNOTATED "BIBLIOGRAPHY. Forrester. 
^Ger^rude.'^' tt:V^ril^tTson tGo^^ Avenue,. Bronx, New York 

10452. 1971. $15.00 " 

^Excellent source for starting an occupational^ library. 
Material is listed alphabetically by j)ccupdtron with 
asterisks by some to indicate better quality. ^ 

^EN^foTfllGH. LEARNING RESOUrtfcES FOR CAREER EDUCATION. N.J. Occupational 
ResourcesCerite'r, Building 871, R.M.C. Plainfield Avenue, E^iison,, 

'New Jersey, ;J08817. t973. $1.00 (Jr. High and Elementary editions 
also available fdr each). - ^ ^ 'f 

Very handy list of a variety of rdifcurces ranging from 
simulation games to filtns. Includes ordering information 
and annotations. ^ - ^ 

CAREEf^ EDUCATION NEWS. l^Griw-Hill Institutional Publ ication:^ , i^:jO 
West Monroe^ Street. piicSgo, Illinois .60606. $30.00 for anlfyuai- 
subscription. 

t t 

^ J, Newsletter published twice a month from Septembi^er: thru June. 



.COUNSELOR'S INFORMATION SERVICE'. B'nai B'rith Career and Counseling 
Services. 1640 Rhode. Island Avenue, N.W. Washingtotf, D.C. 20036,' 
59.00 for yearly/ subscriptibn. 

• ' * • 

A quarterly annotated bibliography of current career and " 
educat?onal~*t1terature'i ' 

# ■ , ■ ■ 

INFORM. National Career Information Center, APGA, 1607 New Hampshire 
Avenue. Washingtony D.C. 20009. $15.00 per year for ^PGA members and 
$25.00 per year for riQn-membefs. 

^ This monthly news lette«r~ identifies a variety of sources for 
^■'W free ana inexpensive career inforftiation. " • / 

THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL;. Ahitrican. Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1607 New HampshiYe Avenue, N.W., Washington,- t).C. 2tf009. 
"|O.00_per year or included in membership. °' • 

These monthly issues contain a section that includes reviews c 
of recently published professional materials. ' ■ ^ . 

THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANpE QUARTERLY. National Vocational Guidance' 
Association, a division of American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. , Washingtorf, D.C. 20009. $8.00 for 
yearly subscription or included in membership. 

Each quarterly- issue contains an evaluation, of .current 
career irrformation. Very helpful for updating purposes. :* 




_ V . [ OfHER IREFUL SOUSCEff ^ . ^ 

■ ' ' '" . « " jjj^ t' ~ 

BARRON'S ?UIDE TO THE TWO^YEaWoLLEGE. * ■ (Vol^l ) Barron's Educ'attonal 
Series, Inc. 113 Crossways, Park Drive, WoodDury, New York 11797 ' 
1972. ^3.95. ^ ; , : 

OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM^ SELECTOR. {Vol.2) 197^. $2.56 . 

• - Vol&lre 'l prbvidfts Information on, T^30' col leges. 

^ Vplume identifies two-year coll eg6s through an 
^ ■ occtipeitlonal program "wdex, 

CAREER OPPORTUNITIES FOR TECHNICIANS AND SPECIALISTS.^ J.G. Ferg^on 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois^' 1970. $44.75 for set of five 
or ^$11. 95 per booj^ ' . ^ 

'3et includes: Health Technicians; Engineering Technicians; ' 
Marketing Business and. pffi£s.^pecialists: Conmunity Services 
, and Relates Special ^;t*i**^indAgricultural, Forestry, and- 
^ Oceano^raphic Technicians-., Highly recommended. : Particularly 



relevant since manyjjbbs in the future will require tess , 
» fsthan a four-year coMege diploma but more than a high 
school diploma. ' ^ * ' 

CAREER WORLD. Curriculum Ihnovations, Inc., 501 Lake forest Avehue, - 
Highwoodf lUionois 60Q40. $2.95 per copy per year (minimum 15 orrfers 
. to one address / " ^ 

♦ ■ ' ' ' I . . ■ ■ . ■ ■ • I 

Excellent periodical published monthly during the school 
year for secondary sdhool students. Contains iiiteresting 
articles on a variety of careers. 

COMPARATIVE GUIDE TO AMgRICAN c6iLEG£S. : .Cass, James and Birrjbaum,. M:^. 
Ha»*per and WMgTEast 33rd Stre^i New lk)r1c, N.Y.- 10016. 1972^ 
$5.95 .\ , r ^ . ■ -^• ■ .W ^ 

V Very helpful source for 'bas*ic information about foulr-year 
^ troll eges across the country. 

COMPARATIVE All DE TO TWO-YEAR- COLLEGES AND FO(UR-YEAR SPECIALIZED 
SCHOOLS AiND 'PkBGRAMS. Cass, Osunes and Birnba'um, Max. Harper arjd Row, 
49 East '33rd Street, New Yor|c, N.Y. 10016. \$7.95, for hard cover and 
$3.95 for paperback. ^ * # . '! 

Particu-larly useful for locating programs jn such fields as 
. Art, Dance, Theater, etc.^ 



CONCISE HANDBOOK OF OCCUPATIONS. J.^. Ferguson Publishing Company,^ • 
Xhicagd, Illinois.' 1971. ^'$11.95 ' • # 

V short job descriptions of f400 occupations. - ■ ^ 

' , , ■ ' ' . t ■ - -J ■ . ' '. • • - 

OICTiONARY -CF pcCUPATIONAL TITLES. U. S.'^ovenl^^ f^j ntj;| Of f i cfe 
Was'hingtoh, D.ul 20402. i ~ _ >r ^ " 

. Vol. 1 Definition of Titles . 3rd Edition, 1965. 

. ' 7—^. . , ... ^ ---^t- ' 

Vol. 2 Occupational Classification and Industry Index. 
\3rd Editiion^ 1965.' $4;25 \ ~ . ■ 

, <5 '■■'is''* 

Supplements 1 and 2> Selected Characteristic^ of Occupations 
by Worker, 1966. $2.75.. Traits ah(i Physteal Strength, 15$8^. 

Training Manual . 3rd Edition, 1965. Part A - 25 (^'^t^'^'-Sl .75. 

Necessary reference- if literature ts filed according to the 
- ^ DOT CQcJe. . . - i 



JOB GUIDE. FOR YOUNb WORKERS. ' U.S. Government PriniinJ^Office, Vashingto 
P.C. 20402. 1969. $1.50 . » ^ ^'-jf-r ' ' ' 

ProvTdes an overview of occupations In a concise and easily 
^ ,peadablB format.-jt 

JOBS FOR WHICH A COLLEGE EDUCAirON IS REQUIRED. 10^ ) 

JOBS FOR WHICH A HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION IS.GEIIERALLY REQUIRED.' JO* 

JOBS FOR WHICH A Hl^ $CHOOL CDlJCATION IS PREFERRED BUT NOT 

ESSENTIAL. 10*, / ^ . 

JOBS FOR WnrCH APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING IS AVAILABLE. 10* 

JOBS- FOR WHICH JUNIOR COLLEGE. TECHNICAL INSTITUTE OR OTHER SPECIALIZED 

tRAINING 15 USUALLY. REQUIRED. 10*. U.S. Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D.C. 2040?; . . ^ 

These pamphlets^ are very helpful when looking at jobs ic? 
terms of the educational requirements. They could be kept 
in the reference section or placed in literature racks for % 
•students to browse through and l^ep if desired.* 

LOVEJOY'S; CAREER AND VOCATIONAL SGHOOt GUIDE. - 4th Edition: 1973. 
Simon, and Schuster, Inc. , 630 Fift^i Avenue, New. York, N.Y. VOQ|0. ^ 

-/ * • * I * ^ , 

Lists schools that offer training In more than 250 careers. 

LOVEJOY'S COLLEGE GUIDE. Simon and. Schuster, Inc. i 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. N.Y. ^ 10020. $4,95- 

' Provides the reader with a nationwide list of two-year and four- 
^ year colleges. Also Inezes an academic, ffrogram^andex. 

OCCUPATIONAL OUTLo4 HANDBOOK. 1972-1973 Edition. U.S. Government ' 
iVinting Offide, Washington, D.C.\ 20402, J$'6.25. 

■ • ° , ■ ■ • T ■ , '■ 

'•' • ■ , ■ ' - ■ 1 ' ». • 

, An absolute must for a Career Resource Center. Mu-ltiple copies 

5h(>u^k^^ 4yallali]e, J[^n addition to' 
* OqcupationaT Outlook Repnint Ser1es~can be purchased for 41 6.'55 ' 
and the \128^pamphlets can be stored in the occupational "file.. 

For fast'er service try ordering through the regional office 
'Of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.. The New York Area Office 
is located at 1515 Broadway, New York, N..Y. 10036. ^ 

OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK QUARTERLY. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington. 
D.C. 2021^. $4.30 per year. " • • . . ' 

* - - • 

A necessary ^companion to thd, OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK,. 

* ■• ^ r ■ ' ■ ■ :.■ ■ ' '. 

ON THE JOB-; J. G.. Ferguson Pub-lishnng Company, qhicargor, nilnois. 1970. 

$7:95, ■ . ■■ ■ : • - . ' ■ 

. • ■• ' 'J '■ ■■. ' 



A collectibn of 65 jabs discussed by SctuaPpeople performing 
that job.. . They .are written in the firsl; person and include 
insi^ghts into the Itfe styles involved as well as the daily 
work experiences. 



PROFILES OF AMERICAN COLLEGES. - Barrort^s Educational Series, Inc., , .^ 
113 Crossways Park Drive, Woodbury, II.Y. 11797. $5.95v . , " / 

*, .■Refer,enQe bo6k that provides a thumbnail sketch of four- v 

year coll egejjflsted by stajbe. ^ . ^ 

SELECtED HEALTH CAREERS-1N NEti JERSEY.'* Divisipn o¥ Planning ahd'Research, 
•Labor and I ndiBtry building, P.O^ Box 359, Jrenton, N.J. ;08625. 1.973. 

Descriptions of health careers with lists of institutions that 

* / provide preparation within the state. 

TftADE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL DIRECTO^ (NORtHEASTERN <JliITED STATES). 
.Chronicle'Guidance Publications, Inc., Moravia, New York 13118.^ 1971. 

$3.00. • / , ■: ; - . ^ ; . 

* Lists and describes, trade and techn^al schools in Jthe 
Nortneast. A^so provicles an index to majoris. 

■ t^- ' . ^ 

YOUR JOB AS A-REPAIRMAN OR MECHANIC . • 

. THINKINe OF, AN. OFFICE JOB? > v 

FOREIGN LANGUAGES. AND jVOUR CAREER- .... ' ' 

SOCIAL SCIENCE AND YOUR CAREER / 
BIOLOGY- AND YOUR CAREER , ' *- 

SCIENCE AND YQUR CAREER " . : ^ 

LIBERAL ARTS AND YOUR CAREER ^ / 

ENGLISH AND VOUR CAREER . ' # - 

THE OUTDOIRS AND YOUR CAto 

U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of tabor StatS'sfics,. 1515 Broadway, 
New yor|j',*N.Y. 10036.' 1972. Single copies free. 

These leaflets listloccupatijons t^»at relate to various 
disciplines. ^nfortnatibn for ordering the Occupational- ' / 
' " Outlook Handbook reprints i's also provided.. The leaflets ^ 

* GOuld aitjier.be' kept. in k reference s€tdtion or , placed in 

, literature racks for distribution. • , : v , 



KlTd A VA I CABLE. ^ 
OCCUHAilUNAl tAt'lOKATIUN Kll Science Kci^-drci. m.^v,v. laLc^ , IimI , 

^59 East Erie Street, Chicago. IL' 606il.- 1972 $143.35. 



This kit contaiiis 400 occupationaM briets. It also has arf 

0 exploration program that allows students Id ahswer auestions 
about f heir educational plans, word ability^ math' abiHty, - 

\»qd tnterests. Using- overlay cards, numbers appear that , 
. jatfch the answers aa||pfer* to some of the 400;briefs -^n the 

OCCUPATIONAL MICROFILE. Chronicle Guidance Publications, Inc. , Moravia, 
N.W. >31 19. $60.00, Updating Service, $41.00. • * 
f ■ . ' ■ \ ■ " It ^ . 

J microfilm edition^of the Chronidle Guidance Briefs. The 
Information appealers on microfichcr.which are itled in a small- 
metal box. WherfrqSed yyith a micrbfiehe read6r*pririter, 
students « re a^ tgj4)r^uce 

F r * '. • ' . ' 

• An exptoration kitnhat solicits r^ponsesln the following areas; 
. interest, te[nperaraei>t,'.educat*onal- plans,, physical^ demand, etc. 
liw U?.1ng overlay cards .for thejr answers, students receive names 
»i^r3« 0'^. suggested »<)qcupations to explore. • • ' . ' 

(PLI^ED CAREERS KIT. 150 tareer briefs. and job guides* $45.(J0.'. 
CAREERS KIT. , 150/car€{er briefs and summaries, $45^00. 

• ; BtJ3INESS CAREERS' KIJ, ; 120 wrear briefs and ,sumryiarie^.^$37.20. * ' 

V 120 careen briefs and summaries^ 

::>>E^l/rH tARE^RS UO^areei- briefs .and suroiaries-, ' j;37.2o' \> ' 

• f ROF^IONaV|^^^^ kit. 550^career griefs a^nd summaries, $81.00. " ' 

/tareeirs, Inc;,. P.O. Box 135, Largo, Florida^^>^ ' 

■ T^e above kits can be 4)urchased separaiLy or as a t)acfcage. ' ^ ' 
: The 'prices include one yeiar's subscriptioW-ta tFie updating * ' ' 
*l service.; After the first . year, ;there is ^.fee*'for updating; ' 

\VIEW-VITAL-^i rNFOtkTION -iifcDiKATlON AND" W()RK. Central Jersey Industry 
Education touncii, 71 MaTTStreet, Woodtridge, NeW Jersey 07095. , 
$50.00. ($25^. Oa per ;year for Cipdating.) ' ■ . ' 

A set of aperture (^awls that describe ,9SL occup'atioh^ that'exist 
iR central, Nevr Jerse^ ' Some of. the information would app^l-y only 
if... to the jb{» as "it exists in ,thiis geographic hegfohMSomerset/lna 

1 - .^Middlesex Counties).. Sjnce thejnformatiort is on mioroflcife, ' 
.. '.user's musj^ h>ve acfcess to ia.jnicr'ofi^he reader. ' The set ir^ex- 
'-'pandea eveiry'year. . • > ,^ ■ 



\ . -v APPENDH B'-COMMERCIAL PUBLiSHEFS^',.. 

Excerptecf' From CORE, COUNSEt^ COWiEiENCIES- ?D 1,28 757 





. eAREER^NFORMATIi 

Federal Agencies . . Almost f((geraf1' J(gej^1es publish Information 
concerning occtipatlons. .Information about government publications of all 
kinds inay be obtained by ordering tth'S-niontTiTy catalog from the Supt. of 
ttocumentsi U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C* This 
catalog lists -all the materials published during the previous month. Art 
alternate method of obtaining most information pertinent to. counselors 

Is to ask ;to be placed on tl\e mailing list of the agencies which publish 

li- 
the bulk 0/ federal occupational literature. » These ageilcies incjude the 

Department of: ' 

- Agriculture . . - i 

- Defense? ; - ; V ' 

- Health, Education and Welfar'ef - ^ 

- Interior . ' ^X^'-X 
Labpr (source of ihe |)ictionary of Qccupa'^n Xttles ami the 

' Occupational Outlook Handbook) • ; / 

- State • / • 

- Treasury . ^ 
i'j, - Civil Service Commission - 
r^^^r^ National Science FourflHtion 

r National Aeronautijcs sintJ Space Administration 
; - Offilce of Economic Opportunity' 





" ' State Agencies . Thef^sources'^at the state level-jfhich would probabl/ 
prpvide the 'greatest amount^of information would be the, D^artment of • 
Put>]i^*|tetruct1on and the State\mployment Servic|J|| J . 

' Comm$;rcial; Publishers . The follbwing qompsmies publish subscrip- 

■ 'f ' •■ V . ' - ■ ? ■ 

tfon services or series oT monographs, pamphlets or books which ^de'al ^ • 

with careier information. ' , v ' . ' 

^ - Bellman Publiihing Co:, ;6ox 172, Cambridge, Mass; 0^138 

^ - B'Mai B'rith Vocational Service, 164%Rhode I^lsnd Avet, N.W.^,: 
•\ Washington^ D.C. 200^6^ / ' 



- Carfeers,. Urgoi^W^P33546 ^ 




; - I^tmte fbr Res^rc^^^^ DeaVl)&rn St., Chicago. 111. 6060^ 

a»- JuaH^n MessnerrTwS '^th 10018 
y^'- r^'Renadte SeievtceS;:.'lnfr. ,>Box 306r^J^ N.fr. 

- Research publishing C^.', Box 1474, ffadlson. Wis. 53701 

- - Science Research Associates, Inc.,- 259 E. Erje, Chicago, Jll. 
60611 , y 

- Vocational Guidance Manuals, 235 East 4'5th St., New York, N.Y. ' 

10017 

Western Personnel Institute, 10th and Dartmouth, CI aremont, 
CaltfoVnli 



i- 



* - Jtop*tl Tr^'d^ Atf^den\y "Press , 50 E . 42nd St . , New YorK,'^ . Y, 1 001 7 
. rf referred €p.;^the books:. Career Irtformatibh in 

Counstllhq and TMchlno bv tsaacson, Allyn and Bacori, 1973, T| 
InfonnatfWT-'Sefylce In Guidance .bv Norrls, Zeran.and Hatch, bRand 
Mcna-lly, 1973, and Personalizing Infdnna'tlort Processes by illijlls & 
Hollls. Thje Macmlllan jCompanj^ 'iil970 for compreH^nslve listings of 
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sources of printed Information. 
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t ChrbnIcU .jSaldgnce Publl^^^^ 13118* ■ 

- T1 nne/ ColftpanSE; ; ^3^0^^^ Ave . . Ml nneapol Is, Minn. 55426 

- The Gu^danceT^ntVe, 471 Blpor St. M. , Toronto, Ontario, Canada ' 



APPENDIX 'C T HOW Ta USE ER^C 



ERIC means Educational Re^scairces Information Center / ffc' ' / 
-WiC produces a„^ol laCtiQi(i of jnicrofiche of documents relating to 
ill facets of educjitlan. 

\ - ' ■ . . 

There Is a wealth of Infortjiatlon about career guidance In ERIC. 

YbU can use the ERIC sys^eni by going to any Institution which ^has an 
.ERIC microfiche collection.! (A listing of locations of ERIC coHec- 
*tions In Michigan .follows. ) ^ 

£o«.to the ERIC collection ne^^rest^ou dnd ask a librarian to show 
• you . ' y . ■ . 

1) the Thesaurus of ERIC\ Descriptors 

2) the ResourcesMn Education (RIE) Index 

The Thesaurus lists' all the words -by which ERIC documents are iildexed.^ 
Check the descriptor "career education". (It's on page 30.) You can* 
use any of thef words under that\ descrfptor to Idbk up documents- about 

career education In RIE. \ ^ * » * 

\ * ' • . • .. ' ^ 

Now go to the RIE. There are monthly editions (ttiey're skinny) ancj 
'there are annual editions (thej(^' re fatter). RIE's have a section 
called document resumes and a s^ecti on called subject, index ^ Look at 
the top of: the page in th& RIE until you find the'subject index.. 
Your subject Is carefei^ education. \ Look for it In the subject IndSx. - 
^nder that subject will be a list \f titles, and numbers that look 
sim'ilar to this: \ 

Career Information CejiterL Staff Roles ' 

... V ' ^ ED 127 461 •« 

You cangMad an abstract (summary) of!, that article by looking in the 
front pS of the RIE in the dotumentVf'esume section for the -ED 

number l77 461 or whatever numbfer you choose. 

^ \ . _ * 

If you like what you read you may'wa'nt to examine the entire document. 
To do th,ts youiwill have to' ask the librarian where the microfiche 
are located. Spe will either show you how to retrieve the microfiche 
or.sfie wlll^get It for you. In either dase the only information you 
will, need is the ED number^ . ' 

Although al> ERIC documents are oh microfiche, %ey can be ordered as 
paper c^es: • Orjdering information is always in the t)ack of the RIE. 

Thi^ searching process can also be done on computer but that co^ts 
still more money. If you^^re interested in a coniputer "search, write 
or caH the adldress belowi i ^ 



ypERlC/CAF*S 

* 'Cpunseiing'arid Personnel ^ejviQ^s 
Informatipri' Center ' - . \ 
.Suit* 2108 TheSctiooL \ 
of -EflucatiofTTBontjiing 
The Uhlli^ity of Michigan * 
Anh AMk.Michiqan 4d'l09 
'(312)^4^9.492 




CLEA RI NG H O U SE S (md^llHr Setwirk X^mpomna )^ 



uui,hi^!lf -^'^.^'T'"^^""'". ^"^® responsibility within the neWk for acquiring the significant ^lhicationd» literature * 
:«;r,;rc?s SLJ'Sra^tLTe;'" " ^'^^ ^^^^ '^'■'^'^^ ^-^'^^'-^ anVvs^ prbdu/ts L vaUv 

I The exact number -of Clearinghouses, ha? fluctuated over time in response t» thft- shiftMSg needs of the educational 
ZTT^ are -currently 16 Clearinghouses. These are listed' belM together with full addreTeUelephonV^^^^^ 

and brief scope notes describing the areas they covejL ■ . iciepnone numoers, 



ERIQ Clearinghouse on Caredit Education 
Ohio State University ' 

Center for Vocational Education ^ . 

1960.Kenny Road V . • ^ ' ' ' 

Columbus. Ohio 43210 • ^ ; 

Telephone: (614)486-3655 ^ 

^ Career educatjon, formal and inforrrtai at all levels, ancompassing 
attltudet. tolf-knowledga, decfsion-iViakma^skills, general and occu- 
pational knowledge, and specific vocatio/ral and occupatioriel skills; 
aduft.anc^ continuing education, fo^nfier^nd Informal, relating to 
occupational, family, leisure, citizen, orgdniizat tonal, and retirement 

f colel; vocationel end techhicel educatfcw. Including n«yv sub^f^rofps- 
fipnet fields, fn^ustriel erts, end vocational "V^ebilitation for the 
^ ni^ndlcefJped. • ' ^ 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseltg^and Penonnei 
-University of Michigan, * ^ ' 

School pf Education Building, F^oom 2 1 08 " 
• Ann ArborVMio^ig^ 48109 hk' 

Telephone: m3}^.9492 - < ^ . 

Preperetioitjl^ac?l>pe, an4,supervisidn of counselors at all educa- 
tionel leveHCat^*in all settings; theoi^icel development .of coun- -* 
^^•Wng end ggideftce,\jpse and results of personnel procedures suc*i es 
tejtinfi, interv^©vvrng,jlisseminating, aHd'enalyiing ^ch information* 
Mbup work end vcase work; netufe; of pupil, student, end adult 
characteristics; ^r^nnel wdwer^. end their reletion to 
^ plenning, family consultations, oHd st undent orientation acti' 

iSRlC CKaringhouse on Early Childhood Education 

UnivTBrsity of Illinois >^ ' 

; College of Education ^ - . 

S05 W. Pennsylvania Avenue ^ 
4 Urbana, Illinois 61801 

Telephone: (217)333-1386 • ' 

Miatal factors, paryntal behavior; the 'physical, psychologlcel, 
^ »qjWifeducationel, and cultural development of chlldren^^rom birth 
t^w^gh 'the primary gfades; edu^tional theory /^/eseerch, end 
. , practice releted tatliA develorlWient of young children. 

■'• ' . u * 

-ERIC CiearingKoij^e on Educational Management 
; University of Oregon , 
■ EugenefipregdrL^97403' ' 

Tele|>hoSe: (503) 686-5043 - ^ 

' • ; ' . *■ • 'U^' 

• iaadershljp, management, end structure of piiblic end prlvete 
•ducational' organizjatlons; practice and theory of administration; 
npreservice end inservlce preparation of administrators, tasks, and 
processes of admroistfation;. methodi and ^ariatie9> of orgiknlzetlon, 
Qrganlzatlonal.«Ctiange, and social ebntaxt oJf^the pcganlzatlon. 

$itia;buildifW|^nd equipment for Education; planning, financiiig, , 
(^Stnictmg. pnovating; equipping, rhaintaining,;;o(^tating, InsJffig, 
inlllzing» and evaluating educational facilities. W . 
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iicapped and Gifted Children 
Yen 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Hak 

Council for Exceptional Chile 
^ 1920 Association Drive 

ReMon. Virginia^ 22091 
. Telephone: (703)620-3660 - 

Aurally hendicepped, visually hendicepped. mentelty hendicepped, 
physicelly^hendicepped, eiriotjonally disturbed, speech handicabpetl 
laerning (Jft^bilitles, Bnd the gifted; behavioral," psychomotor, and 
, conrjmunicetion disorders, edministratlon of special educetion serv- • 
ices; preperetion*and continuing educetion of professionel en^ pare-*" 
professioi^ personnel ,-prrfschool leerning end development of the-* 
exceptionel;generer|ttfdies on creetivlty. ' i^m 

; ERIC Clearinghouse oiv///:g/ier£t/wcflft'o^ /^^^ - 

George Washington University - 
One 'DuRpnt Circle. Suite 630 
Washington. D. C. 20036 / 
Telephone: (202;296.2597 " ' 

Various subjects releting to college and university sfudents, college \ 
end uhiversitvbcfonditiohs end problems, coileo^end university pro- 
gr^ms; Currtduler end inst'ructionel problemMnd progrems,'feculty, 
/ ^instttutionel nssearch., Federel programs, 'professional educetion 
. (medical, lew/etc.)^ S^eduete education, university' ex tension pro- 
grems, teechi^leermfig, pFamning, governance, finance, evaluetlon, 
|ntertnstitutionaL;arfenge(nents, end menegement of higher educa- 
tionel institutior^s. * * 

^ ERIC C^eannghouse on InformationHesources 
Syracuse ^Jnivertity • ' 
School of Education 
Area pf Instructional Technology 
Syracuse. New Y6rk 13210" 

Telephone: (315)423.3640- . ^ ^ ■ , , 

Menagement, operetlon, end use of llbreries; the technology tpV* i 
iroprote- their operetlon end the educetion,- treining, and profes- 
sionel ect'fvities of libreriens end information specielists. Educetlonal 
techni^es lnvol#ed in mlcroteachlng, systems' enely sis, ^nd prb- 
gremmed instrafctlon employing audlovlsi/el teaching aids and 
technfitiigv^ such es television, radio, computers, and cable television, 
communication satellites, microforrns, ahd public taleVisiop. , 

ERIC Oearinghouse for J(unior ColletdS^ 



University of California > 
Powell Libraii^, j^oom 96 
405 Hilgard Avenue , ,i 

Los Angles, -Cali/bmia 90024 ^ , ' 
Telephone: (2 13) 82^-393 f / ^ 

Deyelopn>ent, .edmlnlstretion, end eveluetlon o^ public end prlvete 
community junior colleges. Junior college sfuderits, steff, curricule, 
progrems, llbreries, end community services, t -* 
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ERIC Ckaringhouse on Languages and Linguistics 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
1611 North K^nt Street 
Arlington,. Virginia 22209 
Telephone: (703) 528-4312 



LanguagM and Mnguittlcf. Initructidnal methodology, piychology of 
languaga laamlng« cultural and IntercultUral content, application of 
lingulnict« cufrlcular problems and developmeriti/teacher training 
and qualification!, lar^guage Klencetr ptycho-IIngulitlQi, theoretical 
'and' applied llngulitlcs, languaga pedagogy, blllnguallim/and com^ 
mdnly tauGjht languagei including English for spealcert'^f otheF 
languaget. . y' • *^'; f ^ ' 

* ^ . • ' ' ' ' " . 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 
' t^aticnal Council of Teacher]]^ ^ Enr^ish ^- «> 

1111 Kenyon Road - 
' Urtana, lUinois 6 1 80 1 * 7/^- * 

Telephone: (2 17)328-3870 • ^ , V - 

Read^g. English, and communication skills, preschool through 
college. Educational research and developm'ent. in reading, writing. 

•speaking, and listening. Identification, diagnoils, and remediation 
of reading problerns. Speech communication — forenslcs. mass -com- 
fnunication. inteF0erA>nal'and small group Interaction, interpreta- 
^on. fhetorteai an^ comrnunicatlon theory, instrdction development 
^>eech sciences. angu|heater. Preparation of instructional^ staff and 
related personnel in These areas. 

•i( 

All aspects of reading bi^havior with emphasis . on phys||6logy. 
psychology,, sociology, and^^gtaaching. Instructional raiaterials, 
curriojltf, tests and measurement, preparation of readingJteachers 
ami specialists, and methodologfy at all levels. Role of;Mwaries and 
other agencies in fosteiVng and guiding reading. Dlaj^ostlc arid 
remedial sep/ices In school and clinical settings. 

ERIC CleahnghQu^ don Rural Education and Small Schools 
New MeJ^ico Sttcre University \ / 

/ Box3AP 

Las CrucesVNew Mexico 88003 * 

Telephone: (505) 646-2623 , \ \ ^ , . . 

Educatton of Indian Americans^ Mexican Americans, Sparmh 
Americans, and migratory farm workers and their children; outdoor 
education; economic, cultural, social, or other factors related'*fo 
^ -educational programs -in rural areas and small schools; disadvantaged 
o^rural and small school populations. . ^ a ^ 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Science, Mathematics, and 

Enviroriptental Education 
*0hi(5 State iiiiiversity ' * - 

1 200??:ha!ihBert Road, Third Floor / 
ColumbiJsv Ohio 43212 T ' . » 

Tclephon^(6 14} 422-67 17 — . ' 

AM levels df fscience. mathem8tics.«!y)d ^Ironmental.. education; 
c^elopment of curriculum' ^nd instrbMpnal materials; media 
'-'Applications: impact of interest, intelligence, values, iiaWi:G/hcept 
development upon learning; pres^lce and inservice teaqher Muca- 
tion and supervision. ^ 

I ERIC Clearilighouse for Social Studies/Social Science 
' * Education ^ 

Broadway. • 
fitoulder, Cddrado^80302 
Trf^hcMic: (303) 492-8434. 

'. f. * ' ■■ ^ ' * • 

sA\\ leveis of Mcial^ studies and sooi^l science; all activities relating to 
tMbchoen; ccmwnt of dlfcipJinlls: applications of- learning theory, 
curiiduium'* theory, child developmenr theory;/ aijd^ insjtruictlonai*- 
thebry; research and davelopxnaritjtrofranj^ special needs dfttutient 
grotijps; edi^cation as %lK)ciM •ci<enca;,soc|e( Mudies/s^al^sdence 
and the cofftnriiunity. v . ' " . , ' 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

One Dupoht Circle, N.W., Suite 6 1 6 k . 

Washington, D. C. 20036 0 

^ Telephone: (202) 293-7280 ^ 

School personnel av all levels; all Jssues from selectfon through 
preservice and inservice preparation and train I to retirementr 
curricufe; educatidnal theory and philosophy; general education 
not specifically covered by Educational Managtmient - Clearing- 
house; Title XI ^NDEA Institutes not covered by subject specialty 
. In other ERIC Clearinghouses; all aspects of physical education. 



ERIC Cfearinghpiise on Tests, Measurerneht, and E)^afuation 
Jpducational festing Service- , . ^ i ^ \ 
Princeton, Ne\C Jersey .08540 i ^ • ^ * 
Telephohe: (609) 921-9000 ext. 2176 : ^ 

^ . . ^-^ • " f \ 

Tests and other measurement jdevhc^ji; evaluation procedures and 
techniques; applicatioH of tests; meaiurefiient,,or evaluation in 
educational projects or programs. . *%'^v. . '*.«* ' 



ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education - 
Bo?^:40 

Tei'achers College, Columbia University 
5^5 W. 120th Street - . ' » 
New York', New York 10027 , j,4. ; 

Telephone: (212) 678-3437 4. r:^^' 



The relationship between urban IK9 and schOq^ing; the effect of 
urban experiences dnd environments fronv bjrth «onjward;Mhe aca- 
demic, intellectual»:and social performance of urbart children and 

, yotJth from grade thfee through college^ entrafice (including the 
effect self cbhisept. motivation, and other affei!tlv» I/) flu eru:ea); 
education ofiurban, Puerto Rican and^Asian Americah populations, 
ar>d rugttftAnd urban black ^^ulations; pr9graml-and practices 
which, provide learning experit^es desIgnad*to m^^t the special , 
needs of diverse populationi served by^ urban %cb'opls ^nd which 
build upon theV unique" as well as tHefr common characteristics; 
structural cQbnges in the crassroom. school, ich6ol-^tyi|tem;:; and 
community and innovative instructional practidts wWcjlirdlrectly 
affect urban children and yduth,*^ proem's. pracfrces,'ahd materials' 
r9^ted to econoniic and ethnic discrin\ination« segregation, desegre-. 
gatlon, and integration^ln education; issues, programs, pfactices, 

. "and materials related tiB^fidressIng the curriculum Imbalance in the 
treatment of ethnic minority groups. - - • . , 



'Educational Resources InforQiatfon Cent!n;jf 
.(Central ER1,C),, % ^ ' / 
National Instituted of Edi^itioa' ^ ' . 
Washington, D. C 20208 --V^ 

eRIC Pro9e5$i7g>^ i^Tefeoce FacUity 
* 4833 Rligby Avfeftue, Suif^ 303 
^ Bethesda, Mafyland 20014 

Telephone: (3Q1) 65fr2P23 

ERIC Doci)pent KeproAictibn S|prvice> 
P.O. Box 190 



Ariington,' Virginia 22210' 
Te^j[)hone (703) 841;J[212 r 



PRESS 

3930 East Cameltiack ^6a^^^ 
Phoenix, Arizona 83018 
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TRUE qON^ESSIONS 0F AN ERIC USER 

• / . " * 

' TiTis Is the school. Education is'-a tough business. I know. I'm a 
counselor. (DunHdee-^diihrdurh^dm. ) \^ 

.' It wasj||^, Monday mornings. I was sitting at rny desk looklSg at a 
stack of schedule csaflicts when my phone rang. , . Ai. tf? 



"Yes?" V \ 



"Smith, is that ^ou? Get over here right away:" TheJ-eceiver 
sTanmied in my ejar. As .1 recognfzed the vpice of the. gravel -thPoa^ed-^\ 
principal, I gfabbed.iny yellow" legal pad'.and left the -office at an anxious^ 
trot_|«endering what^ew task was about' to .be added to my already over- 
loaded day. ... 

• . ' . • '• # ■ ' * ■ ■ 

"You wanted to see me, .sir?" I myrilbled' 35 I walked into the princi- 

:^ar's.offi^e't:^'^Vhere he was chpwing on the end of a «6IC peri, sitting beinnd 
* his de^lt. v. • • : ' * • % - 

. "Yes, Smith. Tve got a proposition for you. You've tSeen cP^ing, 
^bout the, lack of support for g'ui*daricfe activities around her*, and I^'m. 
not saying.<you don't have a legitimatte^complaint.,. Well ,.ariyway, iiere'4 
a chan|i.to do j^ours^f some goo(^* A man from ttie State departmen' 
education came 4tp Central Office yesterday with a matching funds proH^al. 
They're jookijig for ^pograms ip career gQidance in'the classroom. • Now \^ 
you catKget tbgethefr an outline for Some activities, I think the 
' Superintendent yyould be wilTin§"to loose/i the purse strin,gs since a * 

■ .' , . ■• ip .. ' •> • ■ .• • 

■natching grarvt of $800.Js involved. Weil?^ ' - < \» ' ' 
' :"Yessir: bf course 1' 1-1 be glad to. WbW something u^^ I'couli&i't 

. ^ ::-b^Tieve my ears."^. Xhe^principal Wtfs /i/ia-liy'thikirtcf of the guidance depdrt-» 
,*>\K'm^ht as somet^ifn* other than. 4 ^chedul-e-fihanging bin. "I ^cnow a couple '/ ' " ■ • 

• ■ •! • / • : ■. ■ • ••- i ■ ■ ■' • - " ■ ' • • 

o ■ -A , /•• ■ . • . • ■ > ■ 
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of the 'faculty^ who'd go along with some activities. And with money for . # 
materials, I Xhlnk this cciyid generate^ the kind of visibility we need!" ^ 

"OK, -OKI Stow it/ the principff^ said, lieing somewhat overwhelmed 
by my -pxurbSrance/ "Just get the outline together so we can get this 
bal^ rolling. This is the chance you've been waiting for so don't let ' 
^ me ' down I " . • % 

"No, sir: I w(^f't," . * • 

^vjx^*^^^^*' ^^^^ ^^"^ material into me and personally^deliver it^* 
to Ime State Depar^hiient Office on WednesdaV afternoon I've got a meeting 
j * there then arlyway." ' . . 

' Suddenly, the room began to spin* I felt as though everything was 

■Mt- ■ - . « ^ . / 

closing in on me. "Wednesda^^, sir?" I whispered weakly\ "but that's the 
»day aftet-tomorrow. . .". 

"Good heavens, SmithI . I can read & cal^darl" The principal grimaced 
as he threw his pen on his desk. "If Mj're going to start whimpering 
about the time, let's forget the whol;e thingl" 



"N-No, sir," ^ stuttered, ;'ril havie everything by Wednesday." L 

grabbed my yellow legal pad and h«aded' Vor^my office, he?irt in hSmd. 

* • * ■ . * 

I had^only one charice— ERIC. We'd Income acquainted while I was: 

takingNai cours^ at the^ Evening College that falj. It was the quickest 




system avai table for the retrieval of instf^uctional educ'at,fonal •material 

' . > ' * ■■ . • ' ■ . • ' ^ ■ • • 

that I knew of. As soon as school was out, I made it to the library and 

began' searching the lates,t RIE" Index for relevant material . Locking \ , 

.under tppics like classrooRT guidipce activities, cl'assroom'- materials, a4d^ 

care^ education, this is what I caitie ub'*with: ' 
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ED 305 280 A^Handbook for Career (Stiidance Counselors , Illinois ' 

University^ Urbana, Department of Vocational and Technical Education 

This handbook provided me with ideas about informing the school 
about career .guidance, identifying usable programs and *^ determining 
experiences which contribute to the development of career planning skills. 
There were d^ailed suggestiorts for activities and resources as well as 
instructional materials, a^ll. of which would be helpful to .the classroom 
teacher^ - 



ED 105 221 Career Development for the Upper Grader , Chicago- Board of 
Education T i ^ " 

This meaty document supplijed me with specific behavioral objectives 
and sugigeStions for c1assr*o6m guidance activities suitable for ninth 
graders with^an emphasis on group gui^dance techniques in the classroom. 
^ figured that the u^se of a systematic approach with objectives would 
l^ch the state department's eye! / . . 
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114 524 The Comprehensive Career Education System: Guidance Component 
7-9 . Educational Properties,tJ[nc. Irvine, CA • ' : ^ ~~ 

Here was anot^ugr systematic approach^ to career information in>the 
classroom* ' This dootiment, contained numerous examples of objectives and 
activities as weM as suggested resources. The material was divided 
according-ro the California model Mr guidance— appreciation and attitudes-, 
self-awareness, decision-making, career awareness, employabil ity skills. 
I could adapt many-^ these activities into the||p^n I was working on. 



ED 104 346' Career- Orientation and .Explonatioh: Lesson Pl9n& for Grades 
r . Eight ancLNine . Doniphan R-1 School District, MO - . " ^ ' 

This Wats' jtist what the doctoi^ ordered to help me convince some over- 
^^^Wprked teacher^^hat thejre was rOom for^^tareer gyidante activities in 
'^their classes. 35| could give them these lesson plans which provide everything 
,from lecture outlines. to spelling lists along with" pre- and post-tests. 
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.\ At this point I fett I -hdd enough fnafferial to Jrov^e a ninth grade class > 
iiv|th a mini-unit on career guidance. ^Jbgfet^ using 
<i^r6up gliidance' techriicfuesv we gW^ on career drientatifln and ^? 

■sel«-awar§i&s.- • . .. ^ ^ , ^t^^'^^: A^' 

, : Afie ne)it d|^,4|L convinced one of pur rfltitfi grade English teachets" -^\.'^' 
'^g-jto agwee to-work ;with Ihe. I sftowetj him the-mpri|r.r had' gottepUhrough? • ' ' . 
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. ERIC ana we planned a to meet for one hour' twice a week /on 6 ^ 

weeks. I worked up an-qiitline of the program and submittefl ^^^^ 
principal that Wednesday afternoon. 

The rest is history. Our proposal was funded. The career guidance 

■/>" ■* ' t • 

activities were so successful, it became ^a career guidance mini -coiil^^s 
f\equired for aill^ ninth graders. I now have a-microfiche reader in 
, new office as Director of Guidance, and I owe it all to ERICI 





The major puy-pbse bf this section of the prpg^^am is to help you become 
acquainted with the process of evaluatibn— the bask fypes of evaluation, 
the key to effectiv^evaluation, and components 0/ a comprehensive evalua- 
tion model . You will be able to identify the types of evaluatipn which 
win best assess the outcomes of your career, guidance prcfQram. You-^nd . 
your team members will be usins your Action. Plan throughout this secti"en%te 
the program. Hopefully, such a combined e'ffort will not only insure the 
attainment of specl^qc^erfocmance .indicators, but will also insur? the con- 
tinuation of vin effective career guidance, program in your school. 

OBJECTIVES • 

r 

Jlhen y6u have completed this section of the program, you will be able to: 

1. Specify appropriate and inappropriate uses of basic evaluation, 
methods, ° .. "* . • 

' . , . ~ V ■ ' r \ . ■ 

2. Identify a nine-step comprehensive evaluation mo.i^l for use in your 
career guidance Action Plan. , ' - 

* • ■ . •■ * - . ■ 

^ ^ ^®si9n process and product evaluation 'strategies for your "career 
guidance Action Plan. 

.4 V ■■■■ ' ■ ■ , , " ^ ' • . . 

4. ^uild an evaluation component into your career guidance Action Plan. 

•' - OUTLINE ' ■ 

1 . Introduction 

Types o'f kvalufltW . . ' J ' ' • 

3. " ICey to. 'effective evaljuati^on (includes agti^^^ 

4^A comprehensive-evil uatioTj^mo^ an overview ,-^*»^/.. * ' 
* ^ 'S. Process/product evaluat-^on - "* - * ' . 




Post asse^»t (includes activity Hercise) 



V evaluation: • A<j5for(^thajJ*st'r3-kes feji^^ of 
,- those who mfiwt decide' if a program is succA'feful or not.' h''s 

often lopked^n as the "Mt. Everest". of any program because 

J i - ■ . ■ . ■ 

-you tend to associate it with the steep cliffs of multivariate 

^analysfes, t-tests, and chi»-5quares. But, fear-not: ' Tffe moun- 
tain Is climbable: In.t:his jnodule yojj will t)e learning how 
you can develop evaluatitm'^iKhods' whtch will best assess the 
career guidance perfprmance indicators you establish for the " 
goals of yo|ir career giiidanctP Action Plan. And you wil^'do it 
jus|,J^ike^ those hardy souls who successfully;" climbed Mt". 
EverestT*-one step at a time. 

^ Let's all start out on the same foot by*^ deciding wljat 
evaluation is. Evaluation is defined as d process of iden- ' 
tifyij^y collecting^ cmaly^ingy and interpreting information 
so thdt deoitMons can bis made. Ihesfi decisions will be ' 
helpful in developingf, ifnplementing, and improving your 
career guidance program. ^ So U's jfiipof^ 
the moment you start designing your career guidance program 
H^t evaluation is an essential, ongoing p&rt of ^ur program-^ 
particularly important in this age of accountabi lily, and ^ 

tight^g|p|gets. If you haven't developed ybuj;^ Goal Shee.ts with 

\ • ... 

thi^ in mine, however," don't panic! Later in this module you 

win actually cHtique^ur Goal Sheets to"^see If your per- 

formance indicators can be evaluated by one of the evaluia^^ioa 

■* * , . ' . ■■■ ' . » 

methods, discussed in this ifeect ion. ' \ 



Why evaluate anyway? We've already aTluded to ^ducartional j 

- ' \ 

'accountability and- tight budgets, but there are other. reasons 
why evaluation is an important ^activity. *^ Four major purposed 
Include: . / 

'1. To ascertain whether or not established objectives 
have been met. ' ^ 
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Z» To determine why established objectives may or may 
not have 4)een met. ' , ^ 

3, To provide cost analysi;5 data to see if a program is 
Operating effi'ci^tly so that it may be- improved or 

' „ altered. , c?- .: \ 

4. Tiif assist in developing recommendationrs tb school'" 
personnel^as to- the program's need, continuation, 
modification,. or expansion; - 

In short, an effec^'vje^valuation can provide the 



f 
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ammunition you may need^b (ceej^your program and perhaps even 
your job from being' eliminated vhen it comes time for budget 
trimming. ^ 

Types of evaluation / 

And now to- the heart of the matterl You .know what 
/ evSiluatiojn is. Now itVs time, to identify the basic types of 
'evaluation vnth which we should all become farg^^ar. Miller 
^ p* 31) has ably jlone this' fbr you. / 



Type 1: Context: This is the .type of ev4Tij|tioTi.you 



' do'^-with a^ne^s ass^^sment. * Xpis , . 
topic ,was ^scussed in. the f irst^diay'.S | 
^module^ . >' * ' ( 



Purpose of 
> evaluation 



1- 



Cort^ext * 
Evaluation 



Type 2:., Inpitit: ' This is an evaluation.iof guidance 
- , methods.^ It refers to the strategies 

i*sed i« tjjp^r^er guidance „pro^r|m 



such as.^th^. j'ntePjliniiohs -of counselors, 
teachers*, admini spelters v paraprofes- 

• ^ ■ •' ■ • ■ 

. 7 ~ siOnaTs , parents-; ar^^ f . 

Type 3:, (^recess L This focuses on methods/strategies being 
• • ujed to help students achieve the de- . , 

.sired outcbme?'of the, career guidc^nce 
program. It is^ often referred to* as 
•monitoring, seeing if the p^^^m is 
being impjemented :as you plSyR it and 

how effici^tly the program' is beiag^ v 

' ^ . . ■■ 

managed. ' ' . 



Product: This "determines t^ .extent to whichHhe 
career guidance program meets* the 



Type 4: 



* ' " . establishe3' outcomes by measuring the 

- changes in student behaviors which have 

' . resulted from their participation in 

your career guidance program. , 
. In this module^, you will focus on process and prodt^-B 
ev'aluatioh methods.' -Later *section's villJ}elp you nQre'-j^ 
'clearly distinguish the differences betWeen the gltw o types , 
Of evaluatio'i} anti decide_on apjgppriate evaluafti on strategies 
for ybur ob-jectiyes . , / " • ■ ■ ) *' / V 

. /For the purposes of thiS modaie, you slfbul (f, recognize , 
that^^valuatliliflrefers to the assessment of aVr asoe^s of 



Input 

Evdluatiqn 



ProQe&8 \ - ' 



■.A 



' Ilpaluation 





your career guidance program. Individual student evaluation, 
often referred to as grading, Is a part of the evaluation 

fr 1 \ 

, .process » since It can be used to measure the mastery level 
attained by students. But Individual student evaluatlort Is 
an Incidental part of product evaluation. The assessment 
methods you will be designing for your entire career guidance 
program will consist of bott prodwct and ipvocess evalxdations^. 

Key to effect ivfe^e 

- The key to effective evaluation is a clear statement of 
the objectives for your career guidance program. You have 
already defined the performance indicators for each goal so 
that you can identify the expected or desired outcomes to be 
achieved. In other words, if a performance indicator isn't 
stated in measurable terms, then it will be hard to determine 
if it is ever achieved. 

Now that your goal and its performance indicators have 
been clearly defined, you have also established a level af 
accomplishment that you will accept as evidence that the 
desir*ed outcome has been achieved. This is the criterion Uve. 
for that performance Indicator. Establishing the criterion 
levels BEFORE you implement your Action Plan \yill help you set 
up the appropriate evaluation method for your parti.cular pur- 
poses. REMEMBER that the criterion level 'you set for each - 

> . . * • ' . 

performance indicator will ultimately help you decide if *you ' 

have Reached a particular objective. 

- - Jtie, following, activity will .help you determine tf you 

I ■ " ■ ■. ^- . ■ ■ _ - ■ 

have clearly stated the' objectives 'Of your career guidance 

. ^ 97 ' ' 
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program. Each team. should analyze each Goal Sheet using the 

form, "Key to Effective Evaluation." 

If you have trouble With this activity, you should review 
yourjoals and performance Indicators. If you cannot clearly 
define the criterion level for determining whether or nDt the 
performance Indicator Is achieved, then you will not be able 
-to ievaluate your career guidance program effectively. 

Once this activity has been accomplished, y^ will be 
ready ;to learn about tfie components of a comprehensive 
syal uat ion model . . 
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KEY TO EFFECmVE EVALVA'. 




GidAL STATEMENT NO. 



Are the following categories on the GoaT jSheet clearly stated? 



Yes 



No 



PerfoinrStttce' Indicators 
(wiith Criterion Levels) 

Target Group 

Who Delivers 

When 



Are the following categories on the Resource Utilization S 
stated? ^ 



ieet cl 



early 



Yes 



No 



Implementation Steps 
Resources Available 
Resources Needed 



If yoij can answer **yes"for each category, then you have a clear under- 
standing of your objectives/ You wijl .then^be able to decide on what type 
of evaluation (process or product) you should use. 



A comprehensive evaluation model 

%eVs pause for a moment to see where we are In Vils' 
assault on evaluation. Recall that evaluation Is an essential, 
C|ngo1ng paj'-t of your career guidance program which has to be 
.'|ea1t with'from the very beginning. However, we don't want you 
to^feel" as If you have to set up all your evaluative qVlterla 
and measurement Instruments right t/jis rairtute. 
' What \{e do want you to achieve Is a familiarity with the 
ctvaluation process so tfiat you and the other members of your 
career guidance teamVill feel rnore cpmfortable when eventually 
you do Establish ypjir evaluation procedures. ' 

Now let's look briefly at the components of a c,omprehen-\ 
sive evaluation model. 

1. Set up an, evaluation subcorranittee representative of 

those who haye responsibility for the career 

guidance program. 
2; Decide on the purpose of the evaluatibn. 
3. Identify the objectives to be evaluated by looking at 

the performance .indicators and criterion levels that 

you will accept as evidence that the desired outcome 

has been achieved. 
. 4i Plan the ^slgn for the evaluation. - Decide on whether 

you are doing a process and/or product evaluation. 

(The next section of this'^dule will help you with 

this decision.) . 
5. Identify information sources. Remember toh'nvolve 
^ students In vour evaluation. 



^ 4 



Ivalua^icn 
model 
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6. Develop data collection Irvstruments^ 

7. Collect, analyze and interpret data. . 

9 

» .J 

6. Present results or evaluation to schooT personnel 

student? and coimnunity. 

Use data to make recownendations for program 

revi s +on/1 mprovement . 
' This mod^l shows you that evaluation Is an' extensive 
process. You and the other members of your career guidance 
team will want to mak^ certain that your evaluation method 
follows this procedural model. 

The remainder of this module will focus on components 
4 and 6 of the evaluation model, so you can begin to evaluate 
your Action Plan. > ' ' 



Process/Product evaluation : ^ 

Process and product evaluation have already been defined . 
for you in this module's section entitled Types of Evaluati6n . 
Let's briefly review what each means. Process Evaliuxtion > . 
refers to the evaluation of the method or strategy used to y 
help students achieve the desired outcomes of your carreer: " 
guidance^rogram. Product Evaluation refers to measuring 
student behavioral change'as a result of participation ^in thfe 
career guidance program. ^ : ' 



Before moving on though, let's stop for a moment and tal|c 
about criterion-referenced versus norm-referenced* tests. 
Criterion-referenced tests tell whether or not students have 
met the outcomes. Ndrm-referfenced- tests compare your students' 

_ • , ■ f : • . 
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scores with the scoirfes of a standardized population. - For 
example, saying that a student scored at the 70th percentile 
on a standardized math test only has meaning in reference to 
the student grotJps who were tested when the test norms were 
establiished. Scbcii of a criterion-referenced test describe 
•the jcinds of behavior and skills a student caVi demonstrate 
without comparing him/her to other students. For example, 

nng that a student successfully completed 75X of the items 
on a test has meaning in itself without requiring any^coniT. 
parative measures. 

>.3o, a criterion-referenced measurement instrument is the 
. correct choice for doing a product evaluatitfji* You will be 
gathering data which you can directly interpret on the basis 
of the criterion level you have already establtshed. <You ^ 
shouldnJt interpret these statements as a put-dpwn^of norm- * 
refei-enced tests. Just realize that these. tests must match 
^ouiy objectives. for proper use. You have to make that 
decision.) ' " . 

Product Evaluation . Let's look at an PxamplpW^a ^ 
student goal statement to see how Product Evaluation CAt) be 
used. If your goal statement is that students will/be able' 
to identify factors that influence, decision-^rndkingy you^irrfght 
want to establish a performance indicator and criterifon level 

Tike the following: ' * 

*■ ' ^ . 

All riinv,h-grade students wi.n be.a[ble to identify , - 
three personal values which they 'will incorporate 
in tl^eir career planning decision-making process. 
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In this case you are trying to measure student behavior, 

' so you will be using Product Evaluation. Once you have 

determined the fype of evaluation, you halve to decide on a 

measurement technique or instrument. T^jmeasure whether 

students have achieve^ this performance level, you could use 

a criteripn-refererlqed item such as the following: 

Write three personal value statements which 
affect your decision-making process: 

J. I- ■ . 

By scoring the responses you could determine what percen- 
tage of students had successfully met the criterion level 
which you* had establislied. For instance, if 24 out of 25 
students were able to write three personal statements, you • 
^ could say that 96% of the students were successful' in reaching 
the established criterion level for yojxr perfortnance indicator 

What we have just illustrated is a minimum or basic 
crit3Br4ofi level where your expectation is that all or nearly 

. . all participants will be ^ble to reach a( certain 'level of 

^ J ' * 

performance if your instructional program, is working effec-. 
tively. A very large percentage, if not. all , -students in. your 
program should be able to reach this^ basic^level of perfor- 
mance. ' ^ 
You may also, however, wish to establish an optimum 
1 level which would reflect the performance level of a rela- ^ 
tively small percentage of the more advanced students, such 
as 25% of the. participants. By using^an optimum criterion 
level in addition to the basic 'criterion l^vel youAifould be 



Minimum level 



Optimum level 
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able to Idfntify not only what "all students were able to 
achieve, but also how many students couTd demonstrate an 
advanced level of achievement. To measure the optimum level 
of performar^ce you could a^se the following criterion- 
referenced item: 

Write as many. additional personal value state- 
ments as you can which affect your decision- 
. making process: 

. - 4... 
5/ 
6. " 
7. 

«. ■■ 

A dual criterion level approach such as the one just 

described can be useful in indicating both a basic level of 

accomplishment as well as possible upper levels of achievement 

Process Evaluation . Now Ifet's look at an example of a 

staff goal statement to see how Process Evaluation can be 

. used. If your goal' statement is that staff members will in-' 

fuse career guidance imterial into the classroom curriculum/ 

you might want to establish a performance indicator and 

criterion level like the following: 

Two counselors and three teachers will present 
, an infusion niod^l at a staff meeting by 
I. December 1^, 1578. ' 

In this case you are trying to monitor whether or not 

' this strategy for developing a method to infuse career 

guidance materials has been accomplished, soi^ii will be 

using Proaesi? Evaluation. An appropriate instrument to use 

for this type of evaluation is a simple checklist. For . 

example, the instrument could contain this item: 



•/ 



Process evaluation 



'Checklist ' 
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Yes 



No 



Two counsel orS^nd three 
teachers presei^d an 
Infusion model at a staff 
meeting by December 15, 1978 



If the performance Indicators are clearly identified, then 
It Is relatively simple to form clear statements which can 
be answered in terms of "Yes" or "No." * 

You will find a list below of measurement techniques . 
that you can use in your evaluation method. You will have ttf 
decide which instrument or combinations ^^of instruments will 
measure your objective best.^ But , if you have clearly stated 
your performance indicators and criterion levels, it will be 
much easier to set up your evaluation strategy. 



'Measurement 
teahniquea 



Possible Measurement Instruments/Techniques 



Paper arid Pencil Instruments 

Criterion-Referenced Tests 
Norm-Referenced Tests 
Questionnaires. 
Attitude Surveys 
Rating Scales / 
Checklists 
Records ' 

Measurement Techniques 

Behavioral Observation 
'Critical Incidents 
Interviews ^ 



Can be used before 
and/or after a pro- 
gram to assess 
behavior change Oft 
to monitor program's 
progress 
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Let ^ ^estate the definitions of Product and Process 
Evaluation before taking the next step: 

Product Evaluation: mastdves changes in ' sjUtdent yp 

behavior to determir^ the extent 
^ to^whith the career / guidance 

program meets the established 
. outcomes. J , 

; . ! ^ 

Process Evali£ztion: ^ evaludtes methods/strategies 

being used to help students ' 
achieve desired outcomes; 
monitors the career guidance 
program in, therms of^implemen-- 
f tation and efficiency^ 

Now that you are into the rari/ied air of this module, 

yqu are reacty for the Post-assessnient. 

- • ■ ^ / • 

Post-asses iment ^ / ^ " 

* You are about to make that final assault on the process 
. ■ • : / . ■ ^ ^ ■ 

af evaluation whera yoy wi/ll apply what you have learned to ^ 
. ^ ' /\- ...... ( ' - . 

your- newly developed prQgranf?-.When you have completed this. 

• ' / _ ' ;■■ 

activity, you will hav6 reached the pinnacle of the evaluation 

process. So, don't ^ive up now~you only have a shorty 

distance to go! / • . > 

In the Pos^-assessment activity, you will be completing 

the Evaluation/Sheet for the Goal SJ^et you used in the 

Key to Effective Evaluation act\\i\t^ in this module^ 

step p Fill in the Goal Statement number and Performance 

Indicator number at the top of the sheet. 

' S^ep 2: Identify the type of evaluation needed to Assess 

/ your Performance Indicator. (Refer to the 



/ 

/ 



definitions of process and product evaluation 
if necessary.) Write the appropriate type of 
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' eivaiuatipn undj^r the heading, "Typfr: Process 
^ or j^nducU'' J 

Select an evaluation Instrument or technique 
from the Possible Measurement Instruments/ 
:Tiichniquei-char-t. WrJle the name of the - - 
Instrom^nt/technlque you have selected under the 
heading* "Instrjiment/Technlque. " 
MaJce" up a sample item for your instrament/ 
technique. Write this under the heading, 
"Sample Evaluation Item." . 

■ , / 
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~ Type: Process or Product 



In8iri4fnent/TechniqiiB 



Sample Evaluation Item 
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You and the other members of your career guidance team 
will heed to complete this activity for each of your "goals 
and their respective performance indicators. Remember that 
'an effective evaluation procedure may mean the ultimate $ur- 
vivdl .ofVour. Career 'guidance program.^ li takes time to 
evaluate, but you now have the skills necessary to accomplish 
this; task. ' 



lUiJ 
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"APPENDIX, A: EVALUATION CHECKLIST 

1 

This checklist is provided as a guideline to help you determine 
the quality flf youir evaluatidn strategy. 




1) Was the evaluation metbod part of the 
development of the career guidance 

. program rather than a "tacke?l-on" 
activity? 

2) Does the evaluation monitor the progress 
and efficiency of th,e career guidance 
program? 



3) Does the evaluation measure the extent 
to which the established outcomes are 
metby measuring changes in student 
behaviors? 



4) Is the evaluation method carefully 

planned to avoid duplication of effort? 



5) Are the measurement instruments/techniques 
selected to provide the necessary data 
required? 4| * * 

6) Is the evaluation process used to 
establish staff development/in-servipg 
education programs? 



If you havei answered "no" to any of these questions, you should 
carefully examine ^hy and be able to justify that decision. 



- ipontext Emlu^tion: 



■Appendix b: glossju^ 

refers .to the. evaluation done, when a 
needs assessment Is performed. 



CHt^Hoiujiefezvneei Teeta: ni^sitre the skills and behaviors students 



input Evaluation: 



Proaeaa Soaluatiqn: 



Produot^ SoMuatiort: 



have Teamed; determine whether or not ' 
students haye met e,stabHshed outcomes. 

meins the process of Identifying, 
collecting, analyzing, and Interpreting 
*^ liJ'iFormatlon so that decisions can be made. 

V-efers to the evaluation of strategies 
.a^nd Interventions of guidance methods 
which are done by counselors, teachers, . 
■ ^ administrators, paraprofesslonals, 
parents, and students 

refers to standarlzed tests which have 
comparative norios ^ 

evaluate methods/strategies befng used to. 

help students achieve desired outcomes;; \ 

' ■ '■■ ■ f 
refers to monitoring the careeTr guidance 

program In terms of Implementation and J 
efficiency. • - ; ^ 

detenrrlTies the extent t© whi eft the career y 
'guidance program ^rtieets the established • 
' outcomes by measuring changes in student • ' 
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■ OVERCOMING BARRIERS—GOAL 

■■ ' . 4-" 

• r 

This sectioh of the program is designed to help you identify,; 
analyze*_ftncl react to the forces promoting and. hindering the implementa- 

s . ^""^ . ' 

tion 0^ your career guidance goals and objectives and/or Action Plan 

... 9 

during the school year.' By pinpointing these forces you will be able to 
plan effective strategies and tactics to deal with forces that act as 
barriers to achieving the desired outcomes of your Actipn Plan. 



OBJECTIVES ' : ' " 

When you have completed this portion-, you wilt be able to: 

1. Identify specific forces in yodr organization promottng or' 
hindering career guiclance practices and/or your Action Plan, 

^. Select specific deterrents j^o career guidance practices and/or 
your Action Plan which you can effeqtively redi^e^n the Immediate future- 

3. Identify practical strategies to'oyercW^ barriers "back home" 
which will hinder the 1|nplementat1on of your iPiction Plan." 

' OUTLINE 

\ 1. Hitting a home run ^ 
\ 2. A guide foPovercomIng barriers 
\ Z. Pinpointing barriers (includes worksheet) 
■ 4. Prioritizing barriers (includes worksheet) 

5. Strategies and tactics for overcoming barriers (incudes worksheet) 

- -» 
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BITTIHG A 'HOME RUN 



Baseball is' a sport most of us know af)out. It's something 
we played as youngster;si perhaps in higfr School or coH-eje, 
■ Wer read about baseball in "Sports Illustrated," hear games on 
^he radio, see them on T.V., aind have our' own ideas about the 
. BIRD. 



1, .the BIRD has more tha^ 



athletic sMlls; he's a 
* natural, entertainer,, a real' clpwn on the mound. Yet, he did 
.'not becgme a success bvernight-rhe had to tackle a. lot of 
barriers before he achieved his fame. • -i... 

AS the BIRD became successful by constantly^ working to 
improve his own skills and elijfiinate i^neffective behaviors, 
so one t)ecomes successful by critiquing his/her strengths and 
weaknesses. But this is not enough. No assessment of an. 
f individual has meaning withtut^onsi deration of the forces 
that ex1st\ithin and outside .of the person. , We do not live 
tn an isolated environment, but within spheres of real peop,le," 
real thing?, and real events which restrict, deter, enhance, 
or promote our pwn^goals and objectives. The same kinds of 
forces have impact on the* goaVs and objectives of your team- 
in this case, the Spearhead Career Guidance* Team which will 
implement the Action Plan that you are developing. 

The BIRD'S success is not his alone. It deperfds upon 
the Detroit Tigers^working constructively together as a team 
^ to beat the opponent. To do this ever> men*er of the baseball 
team knows what he can do best, and realizes that hte must 
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constantly pi^actice to keep his skills sharp. He is always 
ready to learn new ways to fenhance his performance. ^He also 
knows what h>:S opponents can do, and is fully ^are of their 
strengths and weaknesses and the barriers^^they represent to 
his own -success. 

It is within this framework that we would like you to 
examine those barriers back home which might impede the imple- 
mentation Bf your^ career guidance programs and, more specifi- 
cally, your Action Plan. ^ . 

'Please examine A Guide for Overcoming Barriers on pages 
118 and 119. 



The Guide highlights a number of points for ypu to con- 



i 



sider: 



K Barriers often exist for legitimate reasons. 

2. School personnel other than those directly involved 
in guidance services can be very effective in helping 
you implement your plan. 

3. Implementing a program and overcoming barriers to an 
Action Plan works best when team members have 
specific ro^s and functions based on their strengths 
and weaknesses. ^ 



Aaaessing barriers 
in bthera 



Important points to 
consider 



I I / 



■■ ■ ■ « -.1 - ■ V 
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! A GUIDE 

Jim: Newly hired counselor ' ^ 

«?%Mary: Chairperson of the English DepartnyB/it - 



■ .r- -~- ' ■ ' 1 ■ . . ^ ' 


Barrier 


Rationale 
For Barrier 


Plan of Action 


In general the staff 
at Highland School 
believe there is no 
JMStification for 
. student fieljd trips 
to the business- 
industry community. 


Field trips take 
students away from 
structure in the 
classroom. 


Devise a method by which field trips 
are structured learning experiences.. 




Field trips are not 
carefully planned 
and organized. 

ft 


Coordinate field tripactivities with 
those staff member? affected by the 
trips. . , 








/ 


\ ^ 

At least two staff 
members state that 
field trips have no 
bearing on helping 
students to learn. 


Devise a mea\s by which student field 
trip experiences can be related to 
academia. 

\ . 




- 

> 
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OVERCOMING BARRIERS 



Person 
Re^i^slble 


Specific Steps 
Of Implemehtation 


" Time 
Line . 


. Anticipated . 
Outcomes. 


Jim 


Meets with other members of < 
counseling staff and develops a 
Field Trip Questionnaire (FTQ) 
which students must complete. 


By the end 
of: 

10-79 


Counseling staff 
start ^ to communicate, 
more effectively with 
each other; 


Jim 


At a general faculty meeting the- 
reasons for the development of the 
FTQ are explained. 


10-79 

1 


Greater communication 
exists between the 
entire school staff' 
and the counseling 
staff. 


V 

Jim 


\Meets with Mary since English 
classes are usually affected 
by field trips. Together they 
work out a system whereby 
English teachers have a two- 
week notice of an anticipated 
field trip. 


10-79 


The English staff 
and the. counseling 
staff establish 
greater rapport. 

* 


o 

Mary 


Develops a format that students 
cxi c uu 1 vi 1 uw 1 n Wi 1 u 1 ny up tnci ■ 
field trips. These reports 
becoflte a requirement of 9th 
grade English classes. Staff 
members see merit in the approach. 


11-79 


English staff views 
T 1 e 1 u tr 1 ps / 
. positively. 

» 


Mary 

• 

_z! 


Calls a special meeting of the 
English department in which it is 
determined that FTQ's will be 
graded and required assignments 
Jn Lnglish classes. 


12-79 


English staff 
justifies FTQ 
requirement. 


/ 

/ 


HQ 





PINPOINTING BARRIERS 



The following fqrces in my organizational setting 'I would consider - 

to be.deterrent forces or barriers in meeting the goals and objectives 

af our Action Plan for next year and/or more effective' caJ^eer guidance 

- . ■ . 

policies, practices, .?ind inpleiiientation strategies. (Briefly describe 

' . ' ' ' . ' ■ ' • ' . ■ 

each qf these deterrent forces in the spaces to the ri&ht of the letters.) 



Directions For The 
FRIOmTIZING BARRIERS WORKSBEET 

Each team member Is to share Information from his/her 

' \ ' ' ■ ' . ■ • ■ , ■ 'i • 

-."Pinpointing Barriers Worksheet" with other team members. 
Using consensus techniques teams then rank order the barriers 
"on the "Priori tlzlncj Barrier Worksheet.," For example, the 
barrier you list first vrauld be the most critical barrier in 
respect to your team's^ction Plan. List only t-rfose barriers 
members of your group believe they can respond to effectively 
and as a result Tessen or reduce in the future. One person 
on the team should act as 'a recorder for this exercise. 

■ ; / ^ 

* . 




pRIORITIZlltG BARRIERS. WRKSHEET 



Priority 
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pinectljons Foir The ' 

■ ,• ' ^ 

STBATEGIES AND^ TACTICS FOR; OVEACQUfiNQ BARRIERS WORKSHEET 



V Team members are to vwrk on the ^'Strategfes artd Tactics 
' fbr Overcoming Bisrrlers' WorJcsheets" together. On the worksheet. 
Write one of the b^^rrlers your team has Identified on your 
"Prioritizing Barriers Worksheet." Then, each team will, work 
toge/jtiher to determine^ the specific steps you would take to 
ellmttjii^e 0^^^^^ lessen the Impacf^f the barrier on Implementation 
of yottr ^tlon Plan. Use one worksheet for each barrier. 
On thQ back o^qj^ch workshejBt list the outcomes you anticipate 
would occur as a result of carrying out your plan of action. , 
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Barrier 
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' Plan Of Action 



1 1 



Person 
' Responsible 



i 



Specific Steps Of -Hiiplfiientation 



state anticipated outcomes from your plan of action. 



MAKING CHANGE WORK FOR lOU 
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. This seotjot^ pr^graim^s designed itp asst|$ caneer guidance " 
deve'Tbp a positi ve perspectiy« towiir^s clilAnpe wj^. to itnproyfe 
ti^e ef^t1v«ness of thelf cam gul^nce Acitlon Plaa by^^applj^^^^ chiaYige. 
^^ageift con^pts Its linpTemntai^^^ wl€liF)|n thefr school systieiris. 



OBJECTIVES 



4- 



- When you complete this portion you able to:V : 

1^* Identify your personal aft^^ toward the change process. 
\ i^ j^ 2. Uttl ize characterlstics^f the change agent relationshi p" 1 n pro- 
V motTng careei" guidance * . 

3. Apply specific changec^ agent tactics to assist -in the adoption of 
^a career guidance actldn plan. ' ^ 



OUTLINE 




4. The neW, you 

5. My name is-^; .;-4id^i;am- a .change ^geht:at\".vv'^:^^i^^ 

6. Your role. with the super new ingredient of "change agent" 
V 7. fstaTbT'lshing change agertt relationships 

8; Ch^^^ 7 ; 

9. The bugtes are blowing "y 



/ 



10. Tactids ; ^ • ^: 



/ 
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MAKIHa CHANGE WORK FOR 70V 



What makas chan<je happen? 
^ Few (^f us have thought seriously about ()QW change occurs, 

how progran^ and organizations change, how we ourselves are able 

' • AC ; ' I 

• " • \ ' I * * ^ • , r 

to cha^ our behavior p«rtTOr ways of doing things, rtdst of us,| 

_ w hen we think About c^^^^ of -What .needs to be -changed. 



lat rnakea change 
happen 



\ not' of how the change'can occur. Both aire important. But in 

cftr thinking and planning we are frequently frustrated in 

dealing with tfie what to do^ because we laWionfidence in our 
abi 1 1 ty tq do • i t . COns i der the f ol 1 owi ng'^uotes : 1 



"I stopped mding about innovations in careers a 
long tiiii agoVl alrea<^ have far more ideas than 
TIJ ever be^ble ta,,put into practice." . 

V "Mho needs new\jdea»t I can't do half the thing?' 
I want to do now." ^ 

■ " ■ • ■ .'V ■ ■■ ■ ' 

"Don't talk to, 'me about planning new programs. 
NO matter how good the plan, is, it probably won't 
ev|r get off thejground."* ■ • ^ 

P^aps you have experienced some of these same frustra^ 

tlons. If you are Vike most people, even though you have 

some ideas about how change occurs, you haven't ever really 

■.■ ' ■ ■ ■. 
organized your thoughts about change. Although we all agree 
* ■ ■ . , ' -5. ■ ■' ■ , 

that change will atid does Occur, we di/fer as to how it occurs 

and in our jfiotions labOut who is responsible. As a Spearhead 

Veam^you will be making plans for helping your school to 

develop and/or change its career guidance program. How 

successfulfyour'team wllVbfr^ d^^ in part, upon how you 

have devised your approach to change. As spearheaders, you ' 

■ ■ « . ; » ■ . . 

need to get iV together. 



Sorting out your 
thoughts about 
chattge 
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To help sort out your thoughts on change, we have 
devised a Perspectives on Ch^ge Inventory ^ (We've really got* 
class Here; we hope you' ve noticed/) You shoul a respond with 
yoir basic feelings about the change process In responding to 
' the Inventory. This Isn't a test. It'.s a way of helping you 
to examine your feelings about qhange and to develop a strategy 
to make change work for you. / 




\ 



Perspectives on Change' Inventory ' 4 1 

Directions; s'Read'each statement and decide whither you generally Agree (A) 
Qr disagree (D). Place a check beside your choice on thef line before each 
statement. Your facilitator wi\l tell you how to interpret your score?. 

A_ 1. A person can accomplish more doing things by him/herself than 

by involving others. 

A:-_^D 2. Involving ^people with 'diverse backgrounds in a project has 

. great potential fpr helping it to^e successful . 

3- A person Working inside a program is usually in a better ^ • 

position to change that program than someone working outsTde 
the program. ' > . . 

A D 4. Really important program decisions should be the responsibi\ity 

• 6f the director or top administrator, ■ 

A "0 5. Almost anyone can acquire t1ie skills and attitudes necessary 

to get people to work well' together. 

A >0_'6- RealisticeLUy, unless a person halds an^Sidmiriistrative position; 

, ■ • it is unlikely that^she/he can do much to change the program of 

which she/hl^i« a member. 

D 7. The acceptance of a proposed idea or activity is directly 

• related 'to how emphatic the change agent is about having the 

change ad«^ted. ^ ^ 
8- Working for ^roiip consensus is to be preferred over majority 
rule as a way of maktrrt^ decisions. . : 



9. Individuals should stick pretty rfiuch to what they were, hired 
"... ■ ^ 

for and , leave questions about changes to the administrators. 

10. Establishing a group climate where differences/conflict are 

freely expressedM'mproves the likelihood that change can.be' 

. accomplished. . 

129 

. 130 



Scoring Shiset . 

Mirectlqris: Give yourself one point for each of your answers. which 



corresponoSN-ic ith t he keyed answer. Total possible score «fi^10. 



/ 



1. D 

2. A 

3. A 



/ 4. D 

/ 

' 5. A 

* 6. D 

7. D 

8. * A 

9. D 
10. A. 
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1 

What does your score mean? > 

Perhaps responding to those statements was perplexing, 
• even irritating, Does pq^ of these ^ statements reflect how you 
felt? "There isn'.t one answer." VI agree both ways." "It's 
y a matter of degree." "It depends on the situation." All of ^ 
theAe responses are appropriate. It isn't ^ur intention to 
make a diagnostic judgment or toHsJassify anytfie. What we are 
interested iji is helping you to identify your basic perspective 
' ' towards change— is change .something you, the individua|^ have 
an important role In, or Js change the responsibility only of 
those in leadership position?? 

On this* Inventory, a high score is -indicative of the 
belief that' the individual can be a persona r f^rce for change, 
irrespective of administrative responsibilities. A low score 
i^ indicative of the belief that the responsibility for change 
is reserved for. a select few within any system. 

You will rfbw have the opportunity to discuss your per- 
^l^ctive on lbhange with other members of your teaiiii.l Your 
facilitator will provide you with specific instructions. In 
your discussion we suggest you focusT on the follpwing questions: 

1. What are the^ consequences if-only a few people in a 
•system adopt interest in and responsibility for change? • 

2. What would a- system be like where many people were 
"turned on" to becoming forcesifor change? *^ 

. 3.' Can ypur system be a "turned on" system? Why? How? 

■ ' ■ ■ f 

. lai 



The new you 

Persons actively Involved in Career |^u1 dance program de- 
velopment Indicate that they typically need to cope' with three 
major tasks. JM first is developing a definition of their 
role which Includes respon^blllty for change; the second Is 
assisting others, particularly declslon-TtialcQrs and administra- 
tors, to perceive them as change apents; and the third Is 
acquiring specific change agent skills. In the last^sectf^n 
of thfs module, "The bugles are blowing," we will be dealing , 

' With change agent skills— specific tactics that you can use in/ 

... • • / ' i' . 1 

your career guidance Action Plan. In this section you will / 

have a chance to consider the Implications of yo^ir assuming | 

greater responsibility for change. 



My name is ... and J am a change ilgent at ... 

In working to assist In career guidance programming. j/i 
your school, ^ou 11 be adiding new re$ponsibiVitie^ change 
to your present role. Sound rathec neat? Most persons who 
have become so Involved report that It Is a compelling and . 
engrossing experience. You are where the action is. What you 
are doing makes a difference. It Is Important, however, that 
you clarify for both yourself and others what your enhanced 
responsibilities are, and what they mean for you and those / 
with whom you will be working. You know the saying, "Zebras ^ 
can *t change their stripes." Well, you are adding some stripes 
and yoti hacL better be ready to explain to others the New You. 
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Vour mie wfth the super new InaRcdient of "chanQe agent" 

Ifi considering your new foT6^1t may help you to r*ef1ect;* 
' upon the disadvantages that ml^ht accrue to working withi a " 
youir system to bring about change— what some call being an - 
•Int^rnatl change rf&ent." Most situations, after all, have 
trade-offs. So let's beg"ln with some of the less positive 



' aspects of your new position.. 

' First, you may be so close to the. situation (the school. 
Staff, stiidents, parents, your lover, etc.) that you don't have 
a balanced view. You may Uck perspective. Second,' you maji 
take on th^ new role without ever really redefi hi ng ypur role 
or having the administrative support to carry It out. Third, 
It nay be just another add-on « something more for you to do 
' but no time allowed to do It. And fourth, you may have^the 
title Change Agent Supreme without the practical ski IB and 
|knO»M|ipw to jiak|e^^^^^^^ see, bejng> change agent Is 

: nat al^^^^^^^^ cream-:y6tf coutdrflub up badly. Biit not if ■ 

. we cin help It. / - 

Now for th6 good part. As an Insider yOU: (a) khow tfte 
system like'the back of your liand; (b) know what will work and 
^ what won'tj' (c) know the Important, needed changes (n your 

career guidance program and are pr^ptfred to work, for them; 

■ .• ■ . ' ■ .1 ' ' . ■ ■ ' % 

and (d) can cotiiminlcate with others because you know them 

V ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

and can swap stories and hatry tales with the best of them. 

.Right! ■ *f ' 

■ . • " . ■ ■ - 

On exjamlnatlon, the good, probably outweighs, the bad. 



negative effeota 



'J 



■ > 



-positive effects 
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^ Establishing change agent relationshfps ' V . ' 

.■[l^^^ ''-:'^:,: Your role and effectiveness as a change agent will be . - 

dfitemlhed In Targe measure by ^ y Ideal change agent 

fpmK-»w1th other Spearhead Team members and with staff In your 
syste^. this subject has been the object of considerable $tu^y ' • 

— ^-and-res€ai?chT^ and-out of thl^has grown a con . , 

are the. characteristics of an Ide^l change agept retatlonshlp. 

The following nine characteristics represent tlie results of 

^ ■ • ^. . ' ^ ^ ' ' . •■ ./ 

• these sjfeudles. 




I Reciprocity: 



Opehhess: 



Rieallstic Expectations: 



Expectations -of. Reward: 

■ , ■ ■ ■■. ' 

Sjtiructure: 



Equal Power: 



rtinimum Threat r 



' eonfrontation of 
Differences: 



InvoTveineht'bf 
All Releyant P^arties: 



both partly should be; able to give 
and take fre&l^ of ideas and ^ 
suggestions 

wfllingness to/be open to new ideas 
and approaches , . 

estabi Ishing real isrtic expQclatlons 
as ^0 what can be accortplished at the 
onset oft the relationship 
assisting the client to see the 
possible rewards that can -occur 
establishing a goal-directed relation- 
ship with^ctef ined roles and workings 

procedures ' „ ^ ^ , 

■.'*•.> . . ■• , . ■* 

reducing- disproportionate pdji/tfer among 

I ■ . . ■ " ■' 

»the pairties to minimize the impor-' 

tarice of power in .the decision itiakl ng 

working ta reduce ahxiety and threat 

a.fiout pot6ntiai changfes v"* 

open di scussi on of di f f er i ng v'tew- 
points apd feelings 

relating to and involving all people 
likel<y to be involved^ in the change 

" . ■ • . .V 



-ft— 



/niesei items were adopted from:. Hayelbc^i^r R. " The* 
le aigahts guide to inriovation in educatlotf. EngTewood 
Fs,: N6w Jersey: Educational Technology Puii^cations , 1973. 
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Change ^gent^charactieri^tfcs \ 

Knowiog what are^he jlfe^-J^^ change agent characterise 
tics is, of <:ourse, ^aluabli^pNtUt what is important is whether 
you and your team members can apply them to the imp-leitentation 
• of your career guidance ^^^^^ P^^r^. Knowing is gdod, but 
using is sut)er;^ dl I 

For the next activity you will- work in your teams/ Each 
team member is to choose one or more change agent characterise 
t>c^and study *it (them) to see how it (they^/C^n^e^used to 
facilitate the implementation of the career guidance Action 
Plan". You will then share your utilization ideas with other 
team members aiTd incorporate your suggestions into your plans. 



The bugles are blowing 



The response of many people to change can b^ likened to 



the weather--it is something you talk about but dOnVt da 

c 

u Ml 1^ bi 1 1 1 oL/v/u 1 1 cuud iw-ijr jv/M /na^ 
-Jml^ t 



anything abou^ Frequently you |^j^ve the desire, but you don't 

^ tbe necessary change agent skills. So, rather than rush 

«. ■ • ♦ , * ■ % 

headlong ipto ignorance and confusion, you wait for someone 
else to take the initiative. And you sit back passiv^y and 
Wait. This r.ection is intended to change that situation. 
(Notice hovTwe^tay in there wit-h change ! ) We intend here to 
. provide you Kith%a number of tactics and behaviors used 
success^lly by change agents for over—well, we don't want 
to get carried away with our own rhe^onc. Simply, we believe 
that, used judiciously; the following tactics ca/r be of real 
help to youyin making change^*t>ccur.' 



fhe ''look" of a 
chcDige agent 



4 * 
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Discuss each of the tactics with your team members. Your 
task will be to adopt two of the tactics for use in your Action 
Plan. Be precise! Indicate how and when you will use the tac- 
tics you have chosen. Hopefully (we really mean" to say, " You 
will be able to but modesty becomes us) you will develop 

a repertoire of both tactics and applications which your 
Spearhead Team can immedilately use. The stakes are high, 
excitement permeates the lair, the bugles are blowing--so, gen- 
tlepersons, join with your) team and may the bes!t team win the 
coveted triple-crown of imagination, innovation, and invention. 
You're off!! • ' - ^ 



Tactics 



The. following approaches/procedures can bemused; indi-^ 
vidually or combined into a general plan. They are nbt an 
ovy^all strategy, but, rather, specific behaviors which cap 
be used whenever ancj wherever they seem appropriate 'to 
Internal change agents. 

!• Highlighting the need for, change . One of the most 
important and least frequently emphasized tactics is for 
ch^inge agents to sensitize a system to the need for change. 
Unless there is a generalized readiness to develop new, or 
reconsider existing, goals and procedures, a change effort 
may well be futile. Change teams may kevote a major part of 
their initial efforts to helping a system look at itself and 
review where it is andj^ere 1t wants to be. Some actions 
that may be taken are: (a) having people share imagesof 



whaft things could be like; (b) introducing data ^n the opera 
tloin of the system (surveys of opinions and feelings, etc.)y 
(c) holding meetings to check out how people feel about the 
need^ to learn Ifs^.there is a sh?ired feeling about the need 
for change; and {d)| offering alternative models to the present 
syste^n for review ynd discussion. 

2. UsigKf knowledge power . To changeor not to Change Is 
frequently deeided by who has the most knowledge power. I.e. 

,thfe person most Informed on the issue. In particular, the 
use of a national Information system such as ERIC arms the 
change agent with relevant, current project and practice 

fdata regarding what has been tried,* unc|er what conditions^ 

ft. ' . 

and with what outcomes. Systematically undertaking a search 

' of an area or topic provides excellent dpcumentation that a 

(Sroblef() exists and a4so suggests ways of responding to It. 

3. Zero-based piloting . The adroit change agent Is 
sensitive to the natural suspicions that people have tt> 
try-rOuts. It is a common suspicion that once introduced, 
a practice is never dropped* The change agent makes clear 
that th6 trial adoption of a new practice is time-limited 
and exper^ifiental . In particular, a zero-based adoption 

^ strategy is used--at the end of the planned-fbr life of the 
innovation, it is automatically discontinued. . debriefing 
session is held to review the history and outcomes of the 
innovatiol^y if it is favorably reviewed, ^it is given a \ew 
life."!^ z|nc)-based piloting* encbura^f trfals^and experimen- 
tatiort ^r^M^ prove, themselves or be dropped. 



Using hvMledge 
potDev 



Zevo'-baaed piloting 
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4. Low profiling— spreading the rewards . In many 
situations, people's response^o a new idea is directed as ^ 
much to th^ person (s) introducing the idea as to the idea / 
itself. While that may be to the advantage of the change 
agent, it may also lead to jealousy and resentment toward the 
change agent and hinder the adoption of ideas. Many are the 
ideas that have been rejected because of a desire to 'deny 
credit to the change agent for their development. 

Particularly in volatile s4tt2;^^^ion it may be wise for 
the change agent to)dfvest her/himself of identification with 
the innovation. Fb^y far more diplomatic, and far more 
effective, to give nominal credit to a high influential or 
decision-maker for the innovation. If someone else is more 
closely assQCiated with the development of an innovation, \^ 
change agent may also be in a better position to work for vts 
.adoption. t 

5- Knowing when to act . "There is a, right time for 
everything" is an adage t-to. which we should give particular 
need. Knowing when to intervene, to propose ah innovation, 
is frequently a5 important teethe outcome as the quality of 
the innovation itself. ^ No one can prescrcfbe with any cer- 
tainty what are the best times to interVene--both crisis and 
tranquil periods can offer favorable opportunities, given 
that. other factors are appropriate. The crucial point Is 
for the change agent to giv^ careful attention to studylny 
both the system and key influentials within the system In 
dec.iding when it is time to act. Ass^ing the 'system's 
current needs, examining the attitudes of key Influentials, 



arid reviewing other competing demands and interests are 
minimum requisite steps. And, of course, the patience to ^ct 
only when you determineMt is right, and to take on. only as 
much as needed, are critical timing factors. 

6. Knowing which forces to respond to . Any goal or 
objective evokes both supporting and restraining forces. 
When faced w4th the choice of whether to emphasize the 
supporting forces or respond to the restraining ^tn^s, the^re 
is a natural tendency to^ush harder for the "why we should 
do something"' and ignore the "why nots." Unfortunately, 
what often happends is that as you increase the support, you 
also escalate the restraints. The result is a head-to-head 
impasse. A mor^ adroit approach is to let the ^^upporting 
forces stand, and concentrate on identifying and coping witl^ 
the restrainijig forces. If the change agent is able to reduce 
or eliminate the restraining forces (the why nots), the 
supporting forces (the whys) will press for adoption and 
assist the change agent in reaching the goal. Sometimes 
forceful is foolish and coping is copaieticlC 

Surfed ry ^ 

Though we may nat fully understand -it, change is 
something that we all experience. -Perhaps we understand 
even less well that we can be an active force for change in 
the systems :n which we work. At a time when institutional 
credibility and leadership are often questioned. It seems 
particularly critical that we regard change as too important 
to leave to just a select few. Career guidance, if it Is to 



be effective, requires the participation of all school staff. 
You,, regardless of your posi/tion, can .acquire the skills to be 
an effective ghange agent, ind can- be the dynamic force behind 
makingVhange happen. 




CONCLUSION 



' - You should now l^e well on your way to developing an.Actiop 
Plan which will h|lp you design and implement a career guidance 
program that will mpet the needs of those you serve in your 
back-home setting. 

Before leaving ithis sessi on i- however » you should re-assess 
your Consensus^Seeking Behaviors Rating Scale both individually 
and as a team, just as you did earlier in the workshop experi. 
ence. Complete the Post-workshop column on those two' sheets 
and'discuss any changes with your team members. 

As you continue to develop your career guidance program, 
keep in mind that many , programs are often successful because 
they are based on the combiijed efforts of all team members 
.an^ a systematic plan of foTlow-up. You now have the skills 
necessary to increase your program's chances for success. 
Good luck— keep at it! , , 
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NOTES FOR THE WORKSHOP FACILITATOR' 



• touf^le Is cruel arl to the success of the workshop. You are 
^ respon^^t^le for setting the tone at the very be^nnlng, keeping things 
■wviiig at an appropriate pace* isensing when participants are rea^y for 
a break, atopting material pgiff jtlmes to participants' needs, proyldlns 
transition between activities, 1 eading discussions and answering : 
qMestlons that may arise about content or processes. ThV key to a 
successful workshop Is preparation. You need to- be tpjt^ally familiar 
with the content, the materiaTs, and the flow of the activities in the 
modutei ^Your confidence and serenity will cbmraunicate ttt participants 
and give them a sense of se^rity— a, feeling that you knoWjwhat you're^ 
doing and they're in good hands. * • ^ 7 

The following are a fe$f_5uggest1ons that ma y be gf help to you as 
ydu^pl^n for this workshop. ' * ^^^^^^^^^ ^ - 

Befor eithe Workshop ; ' ' 

!• Study the module and this Guide thoroughly. Note how. sessions 
fit together and build on each other. Read the pntent 6f each session 
in the module Itself. Become^ familiar with the main points. 

2. Prepare any materials needed ahead of itlme. Each p^Qrtion of 
this Guide has a section describing what will be heeded in that session. 
You also may decide to use name tags, registration forms, etc. 

'3. Decide if you want registration forms and, if you do, how 
these win be hafidled. , ^ . ' 

4.' Have plenty- of blank paper, newsprint, felt pens, an- easel. 



'a blackboard, chalk and eraser, and a module copy far each participant. 

5. Check the room arrangement* There shoujd be one table and 
enough chairs for each team/ - People will need rcfom for their materials. 
TheVje should be enough space betwffen tables for teams to work together 
without bothering or? being bothered by dthers. 

1 — _j6^ Xheck with the hosts on the heat o)ri4ir-conditioning and the 
lighting. ' , 

7. *Meet with other members of the facilitation team to clarify 
who is responsible for what, and make final plans for running the 
workshop.^ . . 

8. Decide how ^ handle the coffee breaks, lunch, etc. ^' 

> 

At the Workshop : 

1. Arrive ahead of the scheduled time to begin * Organize your 
materials? check the room arrangement, see about ash trays, check the 
lights and temperature, make any last minute adjustments that may be 
needed. vAnjJ allow some time to compose yourself before participants 
arrive, j ' / ' ^ ' p 

2..' Greet early f)articipants as^^they arrive. This may become 
impossible wh^n the group becomes l^ger, but it begifis the setting of 
a friendly^ and informal tone. 

3. Start on time if at all possible, and stick to the schedule. 

4, Keep^th^ tone light and informal, but .tusiness-like. You wil l 
^want^to convey a sense of relaxation and warmth, along with the feeling 

that the work to be done is sjerious and highly ||pportdnt to their 
career guidance ^program development. 



5. Maintain a feeling of urgency, but not a hassled kind of 
pressure. Keep things moving so that participants will be alert and 
motivated^ • ' v ' . , 

6. Be enthusiastic. Your excitement will set a model .for others. 
7;. In discussions^ honor the contributions of each participants 

Try to make each person feel important to the group. 

8. Do some prpiessi checking from tjme to tim^ Ask how things 
are gotpg. keep pajr^Tici'^nts aware of time limits, ^arn them ahead of 
time, etc. ! 

9. Have fun. Relax; Enjoy, Trust the group. You're helping 
them to do what they want to do and need to do. \ 



- V fiEHING STARTED' 

Welcome the participants to the workshop. 

iTitroduce your^lf and your facilitation team miembers to the 
group. T;en something of your background and describe your roTe 
In the workshop. . 

Answer any questions: that may arise. ijoSTrfidv^ Into the get 
acquainted activity. . • ' . 




v., 

.9 ■ 
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GET-ACQUAINTED /CCTIVITY 

. f ■ ■ . . 

Total timet . "Hum-Wnger" 
25 min. - 

Purposes; Jo provide a way for participants to meet each other in 
" small groups. - 

To facjlltateVcontict bet»feerva11 "Inembers of a large 
group In a cjiraate of informality Srd humor. 

To e)tplore a novel way of generating movement artd 
activity. * 

. ■ ■ \ . . 

J = To set a .positive tone for the workshop. 

Preparation: . Decide how many groups of about five can be formed 
from the total group. Choose titles of familiar songs 

...» ' ' _ ■ / 

("Jingle Bells, V "Home on the Range," 'JGoodriight, Ladles," 

etc.), one for each of the proposed groups. Write the names 
* ' ■ * . ■ *■ 

of the songs on slips of paper, one sll^for each person. 

r. . - ' . . 

Example: If you have 28 people, you might. decide .to form 6 - 
groups: 4 groups of 5 and 2 groups of 4. This means that * 

■ / ■ ' r 

I you would write the names of 6 Songs on 28 slips of paper,, 5 ^ 
^ slips fbf* one song, 5 for another^ etc. /! 

■(2 min.) Procedures : Introduce the activity in "ciny way that is comfortable 

. ^ ^ ' ■ ' »■ •' 

for you; "We are conducting a talent search,** "We realize 

how much hi ddet^ talent is 'In the room," "People sometimes i^ 
need he! pin saying* he! 1 o , " ' etc ..- 
' *Tell theih that they will be given the name of a soTig 
which they are not toreveal to anyone. Then distribute the 
papers with song t1tle|, one to each person^ Try to^give 
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• > ' - At a given signal, tell them that each person is to stand 
up, start humrting'or singing the song, and find others who are 
singing the same tunei Advjse them of the number qf groups 



V and the appropHate^lzir^f"^^ 



•15 nrin.)^ ' Tell' them that when their group finds each other, they 

, should draw some chairs together and wait for further in- 
structions. Then tell them. to stand and begin the search for 

' , ^ ■•• ^- 

' ' ' * . the other group members. , " 

. When all groups have formed, tell them the following: 

■ . * '■ " ■■ . • . 

' *' , " "^Each piersbn Jn each group ha 

' , A . • ■• . ■ ■ f ■ ■ , ■ ■ 1 

1. introduce yourself to the others ifl your^roup* and 

_ _ V 2. Tell the others about some part of your career 

' . ■ ■. ^ . • ■ ' ■ • ' ■ ' '■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ %' 

guidance progr%,that you believtf> is* a real strength.- . , 

"* Each 'person should take no more than 3*minutes to pr^ent 

■ . - y . \ ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ) 

. this information, and anyone in the group may choose to begin." 

)^ . . '■ ' ' ■ ' " . • - ■ 

(15 min.) ' Then tell the groups to begin. While members are , 

. interaoting; you should keep tabs on their. progress by .walking 

' -amphg them. Try to k^ep them moving , at the same pace, and 

> .advise them of how much time 4hey have left about 5 niini/tes 

« ' > ' before time __isjjpj,^ ' ^ 

(3 min.*); " ^Follow up ; When the activity' concluded, persons may wish to 

share gene^al^kirtds of reactions in tlie total group, but any 

discussion should be kept very shprt. At thi^ point yo^ move . 

' into the Communications Activity. . People should remain in 

the sanife^roups for thts activi|^.'' . ; " v 
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1 : - . COMMUNICATIONS ACTIVITY 

■ Note r-^ere is no reading material in thfe partitipants' material's 
■ farvth is activity. .'' 
tline: Purftoses^ : \Jb open lines of connjdni cation among participants, and 

!Kr . ■ . •. ■ 0 ' ■ . ^ ■ ■ . _ ^ 

bfetween participants apd workshop facilitators. ^. 
' ^ " .To emphasize the importance of communication and hovy it 
> affects feelings and behavior. ' 

V ' ''• ... ■ - ■ ■ ■ ■-■ . • ■ ■ . 

Preparatltifif : Write tb^ fbll^ifig questions on the chalkboard or 
. newsprint. . / ' 

. . How did yoit become a member of^yotir team— who gave 

, you the message/ how was it given?. ' 
^ \ 2. iilhat were (alre)^l^our feel^ 

V Were ):Mey affected by the typg^ of communicafion? What other v; 
^"^luencef affected your f-gelin^" about being, on ybur^t 

3. Iilhat are your feelings about*>ah^^ 
this workshop^ . . ^ 

.) ; Procedures': Display Jt|je^j:H*pstions and ask all participants to con- 

k how they would afiSwer them. They 
esponses. Now ask that each parti- 
'J ■ cwgt Share verbally her/hi.«- answers wiUi other group members. 

->•. Each Reci|;pn should take no longer than 3 minutes. Keep tab on<^ ■ 
,. .the' Roups ' progress (by wal king among theifi, and try to keep them 

\ Thov^ng^at the sam& pace. -Warn them 5 minutes before time is up. 
> ' Follow up :jr At the conclusion of. the' activity, cortduct; a total group 
discussion, abbiit -communication, foG^ised 6^^ 
\ following: ' 



Aftep^^|hf^ci1seMss1bn, have all (Ulrtlclpants return to 
their orlglhaV teaiiif and proceed with the Introductlont 



i^L^: , Explain thit theMhtroductpry to Help them 

set to know one anQth^pl^tterv to Ie«n« about sl^ strengths In 

^QtlHsr career guldan*^^p^ (wheri then» are more thaft one team), and 

effettlv«>rtimin1cat1^ Impact on^ sjjbsequent attitudes 

and behaviors. Explain that thgy will now get into the j'meat" of the 



Workshop. . . . ' ~ 

l)1s<r1^|le the paI?Mc1pant materials, ana ask ^ 

go over the Goal * and the Objectives With the 



part1c1pante^||p»pB||-$^^^^ outcoin^s that' they 

e#c| tO; realize from having partlclpated-ln the program. / 

the Day 1 ^Outl Ine. Answer any questions that may arise. 




■ ■ ' ■■ ■ \ *■ ■■ ■ ■ ■'■ 

«■ , . NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

\ ^ : ; ■*■ ^ \ . , ■ ■ ■■ : ; 

Total t1ft»; Purposes ; To review the purposes for conducting a needs assessment. 
15 min. ' - JpN,' * \ 

To provide models for/ cdhducting needs assessments of 

•students, staff, and counselors."" 






Preparation ; None. 

Procedures^ Ask participants to reA^he "Needs Assessment" material, 
pp*. 15-18. When they have finished, emphasize for them the 
• Important poljx^s of the reading: 

K: ^ Determination Of needs Is the first step In* planning 
a competency-based, car^aer guidance program. \ It provides; 

a. a rationale, 

b. a starting poiiit, 

c. a direction,. 

d. a basis for evaluation, 

e. authorization to continue or permission to stop; 

• "i ■ . ' ■ • . 

2. Data' should be collected and analyzed in thre^ areds: 

' ' \ i ' " ■ 

program, clients, resources. ' ^ 

a. Program means all guidance services. 

^ , CI tents means everyone involved in thp program: 

students, faculty,vadministrators, parents, 

community.' 

c. Resources meajns staff, facilities^ materials, 
money. . 
3» Needs assessment involves thgr commitment of everyone 
in the client groups, ' 
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4. The results of the data analysis should be dis^miynated 

1 . ' ■■■ ■ ' ■ T 

and used to promote change and growth. / 

* 

*- Explain that^ery shortly the- team will be identifying 
some goals for their career guidance programs-'-and this jLill 
mean being able to come to a\)ceement or consensus as to itfhat 



the goals wifl be. Often this stage can be a stumbling block 
In the team's functioning, as various team members^ exhf bit 
resistance or are unable to contribute in a positive way to/ 



( 



the group. Therefore,^ it i^ appropriate to begin this day of 
teamwork with some practice' 



exin consensus-seeking. 
0 the rfe 



Mpfjis point, move to thj rfext activity, "Consensusr * 



seeking." 



- r 
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tONSENSOS-SEEKING ACTIVITY ' ' 



V t • 



Total time : Purposes : To teach fiffecl;lve consensus-seeking behaviors in task 
37 mill;: " . • c .• • sxi 

■ ^. ■ .. groups, . . v . • ^ . . ■ \ 

To observe how needs assessment data can be translated Into 



t. f . 



' real istic goal is . 
Preparation ! ^ 

V, Prepare roles for thte six rolerplayers. 

a. Print the^fbllowiJig, titles in large letters^ on si\ 

* pieces^ of paper or cardboard:. 

^ - Principal . 

i ' €uidatice Director 
J Physical Education Teache# 
' Business Teacher 

Counselor 1 V 
. Counselor 2 / 

b. Tie strings on es^ch so that ,t be role players can wear 
: ' ovthe titles around t(ie+r necks. 



/ ^ c.. Write the same titles on six small pjejjj^^ 
_2. Duplicate six cfipies of the "Role^Wa:/ Qt^^ 
4Do this only jf more tfyap six peopl^are participating in the ■ 

^' workshop.) ' • \ ^ 

^ • -■ •- ■ * ^" ' ^ • ■' • . ■■ ■■ . .. - 

3. Duplicate enough copies of the "Process Observation Sheet" 
for all "Other members of the group.' (Same qualification as in /No. 2.) 
4^^^^^^^ JaiA cut them^ap^rt.' 

rof^j^^IWi 



jV-;;' 5.; H^^ and a fejVpen available fbr 

■•■ ■.'•''each"'t6am,."v^^^ ■ ■ ■■■■■X'\-'^' 

V (5 min. ) Procedures ; Have theVgroup read.the text on "Consensus-seeking.", 

Emphasize the following , points: ; 



^, Synergy Is gr^up energy and means th^t the whole Is 
nbre than the sum of Its parts. s;^ , ' 

- 2. ^Confll^ Is unavoidable and Is viewed as helpful when 
Individuals look for commonalities In differing points of view* 

3. Consensus means suBsIahtlal a'gi*eement among' members, 
but not necessarily dnanlmlty. 

4. Everyone should recognize that all of us have various 
kinds of needs and jnotlvatlbns. Sqme we may try to hide from 
others; sonip may be hidden even from oursplves. ' 

5. Successful group behavior Involves sensitivity to the 
needs of others and often requiries compromise or subjugation 
of our own needs. 

■ ■ 

Explain that the participants are now going to observe or 
^act as a task group at work.. Have them read the "Role-play 
situation^ and "Background" in the^ext. ^ 

Ask for six volunteers to assume the roles. Give each of 
the role fWS'ers a role and the accom|i^inying cardboard title^ 
Have, them leave the group to study their roles. They should nbt 
reveal the role description to anyone. 

Now-ask for six volunteers to act as observers (when there 
are extra people). Each observer will be a "shadow" to one of 
the role players. ( Give each "shadow" the title of a role player 
anda copy Of the "Role-Play Observation Sheet." 

TeT) the rest qf the group that they aire to be group'^Dro- 
cess observers and givjg each person a copjCof the process 
Observation Sheet" on which -^to take notes. ' \' ' 

After you have distr^ibuted both fonn§, tell the group**" 



rdT(*; I* W 1 s twpfbl <l : 



ff^^^M^'idM: f-'W"^^ Ideiliti behaviors » * • 



dWr>tp jtrahslate n^eds assessment data 



l ■ 



$L OBiiter of tfimtiftMII*^"^i ''liHl fiiiiiil i liiili pi aced so that 

■ ^ ' *he /^shadoii^^Ycl^^ pl^^s. -The 



rest Of 7^heHP?o#^«l^l^^ that the;y can observe the role 

play early, • yr;-:--r,ji::^rrn < 

While they^^^^^^^ with the six 'role players. 

Tell tiiem thit the^r^^)(|fi^^ t^^^^ tfie data prbvlded and come 
to consensus on two sloaT^ for 1^ 

The more stiicerely they' can perfonr*the1r roles, the nwre ef - 
fectlve the rple play Will oe. TelV them they will have 15 
> feminutess for the actlyl^, /Uiswer any ^ugstlons they jnay have • 
^ and then start the activity. ; 
(1$ inlfi. ) ^ judgment pn time. If the role^plaV^ f^^^ • 

you ma^ wish to extend' It.. ' *., 
;^|:(7 inf nV) ' Fbltdw up ; 1^0^ role play ^ conduct a discussion around 

the fOl lowing points! ■ ■ ■ .yi;^. ■■ " 

3; )<hp were^^^^^^ How? 
Ybtt may: w1$h someone retord on h|^^^ 

"|»&1tive«and: li§gat1ye; play as 



■ », 



they are'^licussed. . / 

-• " ■ - ' . . ■ ' ' ' ■ ) ' ■ 

\Now have the team members return to their teams, and ; 



distribute one "Consensus-seeking Behaviors Ratirjg Scale" 
to each individual and one copy of a "different qolor to eac? 
team . Exp^tVln tfie directions and have everyone complete the 
scale. 

Then have the teams discuss the-f? individual ratings and 
Ipme to consensus on the appropriate number for tfi^Jeam. . 
Have tnem put the number decided u]^n by the tealm in the ^. 
"Sqargf" column of the single team copy, ' * ^ 

Ask each team to .identify at least one consensus-seeking. - 
behavior which they, as a team, wish to improve. Tell them 
to star it on .thei^r rating scales. Dlirihg the two days of the 
workshop they are to practice and work on improvfng this behavior. 
At the end of the Workshop,- the^teams will rate themselves again 
on the behaviors to see- if improvement has occurred". ' 

Do not.- allow too much time ^r this, and keep thijigs moving, 
as you are now ready to move into, the next- activity, "(5oal 
Settihg.'" • ' ' 
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ROLES FOR ROLE PUY 



Principal . You are a former coach. Essential |y yoir support guidance services but 
you think it's up to the director to prove the worth -of the department and person- 
nel^fc Lately you have been examining the department critically. You think the ' 
director could exhibit more leadership. Yqu and the P.E. teacher have a'lot ici 
common; you -know the business teacher is highly respected in the school; you think 
Counselor 1 has "far out". ideas; you feel- closer to Counselor 2 because you sense 
stability , and know she/he will' cooperate.' ^ ■ U 

. Guidance Director . You know that the- guidance progj^m^ and personnel have to 
, "deliver," or perish. You are anxious to set some realistic, highly visible ' 
goals that will attest to tlje necessity for, and effectiveness of, the guidance 
.program. You feel that the principal has been somewhat negative toward you lately, 
and. you want to impfess him/her with your leadership'skills irSd dynamism.. You 
are anxious to be fair and impartial, but you do want to get the job .done. You- 
are grateful to the P.E. teacher and Counselor T for volunteering and hope the 
business teacher and Counselor 2 will support you. 

P-E. Teacher . You are just s.tarting 'your teaching career and are full of ideas 
and enthusiasm. You volunteered to be on this Committee because you like action 
an^ want to see ctjanges made^ in this doddering old school. You are impatient 
, with the Director and Counselor 2 because they never seem to accomplish anything. 
Counselor 1 isimore your style. You are properly respectful of the principal and 
the business tiacher because of .their power, bat not at all , intimidated. You 
interrupt often and continually put forth new, spmetimes bizai^rie. ideas. Secretly 
you want to be a counselor—you think you could "turn around" the whole- department. 

Business Teacher . You are an "influential" at Madison. Other staff members rely 
on your opinions and judgment. You believe in vocational education; after «1-1. 
you've been teaching employability skills for years. Career guidance is something' 
else, and you don't fully understand it or see the need for it;. You are on this 
committee becduse you .were asked to be, but you're not about to be "carried away" 
and cbmmit yourself to some -hair-brained ideas. You feel a responsibil ity fo an - 
other staff members, and you- know they are clepehHing on you to* protect their 
interests. ' . . 

- ^ t ' 

Counselor 1 . You volunteered to serve on^^the coimittee because you want to see 
changes m&de in the Guidance Departirient. you're capable, energetic, a "do-er." 
You use humor frequently and may appear not to attend to the discussion. }1oweVer, 
you are impatient when things, move'sTbwly and really are taskvp^riented. Qften 
you seek closure prematurely because of vyour desiire to get on/w-ith the task.. 
Jou relate well withieveryone, although you don't have t^^ffffuch respect for your 
Director and; thir»k\the principaT is . . ^ 

Courlselor 2 . You have seen new programs come and go over the years .an'^d feel that ' 
this is another idea that wf 11 blow oveV. You are dependable and conscientious 
but rarely volunteer. You don't offer ideas but simply try to. clarify what your 
role and responsibilities will be in any new program. You keep neat, files and 
like to administer and score tests. You offer to be tfie recorder fon the meetings. 
You resent Counselor 1 because she/he threatens to disturb the status quo. You'll 
do what the Committee decides, but y9u hope any changes will be minimal. 
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Role-Play Situation I 

A* career guidance needs assessment conducted at Madison High School 
revealed that: 

■' ' ' 

\ 1.* Students needed most help In: ^ 

■ • . . •'■■>. ^ 

a. • choosing a career » ' 

fr. knowthg how the course related to their' 

career pi ans , - a 
. . c. making decisions. 

1. Counselors needed most help 1n:> 

a. group guidance techniques, 

b. designing and flialntalning a career^resource center, 

c. developing career guidance practices . for special student 
groups. 

3.' Teachers neeided most help in: 

- - a. consulting with parents, #^ 

b. helping^ students acquire effective study skills, 

c. ^relating their school subjects to occupations. 

The principal apDolnted tha^l dance J)1rector*to be chairperson of 
a committee of the prnicipal , counselors, and teachers to study the 
assessment ""data and develop some goals for next year. . 

Today Is the second meeting of the committee. In its first session 
the group went over the data and listed the needs for each population in 
order of priority; Today the copiittee is to develop at least two goals 
for the career guidance program which the whole Madison staff will support. 



Background 

Guidance fs 
.failed and there 



"under the gun" at Madison because the last bond issue 
is^talk of abolishing the entire guidance pr^ram, v 

The school board at its last meeting inquired about t^j^ata frorrr 
the needs assessment and Indicated that it wants "results." Board nfem- 
bers had just retiajied from a seminar on competency-based education and 
were^tunwd ph to implementing these ideas and practices in Madison' 
/school^. ■ .Xr^.-.-^..^./.-.. . ^ . ■ • ^ . .r 

... ■ ■ / 

■\ Mixed ^eelin^5ajJ[)dun(i at Madison over, this new i^pproach to program- 
ming. The staff is not totally satisfied vJith the Guidance Department 
and would like to see improvement, but most of them don't want any '^sweeping 
changes in their own functipns^ as a result of the needs assessment.^ 

The guidance director was a. teacher, half -timiB counselor^and full- 
time cpuniilor^ he/sh^ was appointed di^tor fhree 
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years ago. Older teachers on the faculty remember the director^ a 
*teachec and hav^^ver accepted the new role. / 

The principal has been at Madison for two years and enjoys a reputa- 
tion as an enthusiastic and dedicated leader, if somewhat conservative. 
The principal evidences no strong support for guidanSte and is willing to go 
th^ way the win^ blows so far as retaining or terminating guidance services. 

\ ' . ■ . 

One counselor , and one teacher volunteered to be on the committee; 
the Director asked another counselor and another teacher to serve also. 
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Observation Sheet v ' 
^^ v^^ Hcw^ctive :Wa ineni^r. vihora ^ou observed? 



■.'fk':. 



".^/♦■.■■"i.v/-\ 



2. Hoii, committed^ 1^ trie me^ ttie task of the groiip? 



3; HbW • ef f e<;tiye was the liiember as a listener? 



v4. To w^mt degree ?lf^ 



member seem motivated by personal concerrts? 



f ■ 



What apprpacJf did the member take ift Attempting to Influence. the 
^rpup? 



r 



'» It"'..'. 



' Process Observation Sheet 



Atmo^here ' ' \ 

1. .To what degree were the committee members cooperating with each 
. t)ther? *^ 




2. What was the feeling tone art various staples? 

Partictpation 
"3. Who were the high and Ifw participatprs? 



4. What was the relationship between level of partictpation and 
the accomplishment of tlje task? : ^ 



Commitment 

. To vhat degree were members comm;itted tb a common goal? 
6. Whet motives did yoti infer for each of the ijiembers? 



; - Ctrtle the nuaier that, in your jiidgront. represents the way inembeVs on your team behave, tti^ite the reajOiCfor 
>ur.5Cortng in the.section labeled *mk.>^ when^ou havi finished,,discuss the scores i^ethfir, come to a Lp. 
. Judgnent about the appropriate number, and plate that number ^in the "^core" column. 



hpress Ideas^freely 

Comnt: \ ' 

txpress, feeHngs \ 
openly ' ^ 

Coimnt: 

Listen to. others ' 

Comnt: 




t, : 

Loolc for coiimionaTr 
ties in differing 
points of view 

Cm^nt: 

Honor coiiiiients ,of~~ 

all teani^|iiiil),ers 

»■■ ' 

Coiimnt^ 



jiicuss ^rpiip' pro- 
cess mt\ needed 



, Comnt 

■» 

bo/l( toward tedn"" 
goal, rjif her man 
^dividual goals 

Conmt: 



♦•! 



us ch thid 
ever 



J 



Onoe it\ra 
while ua 'do 
this 



About half the 
Urn m <ib 
thU 



\ 



m do thi$ 
mt of the 
tim , ' 



3 



This ia a m 
stvength of ' 
oifr Urn 

\ ■ 



3 * 



'6 



Total SGore: 



SCOM 




mksb 



fost- 

mkshoi 
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,1 ■ * . ■ . 

ArEEses:^ To .have each" team of partlci pants set five goals , for ' 
^their career guidance program, developed from the needs^ assess- 
ment data. With aqcortpanying ratiooaje. ^ 
• V * . Jo have teams prioritize their, five goals. 

t I ' N;. •• Preparation: Dupytate five "Goal Sheets"- for each team. 
^ t*!? m!n.)^ Procedurgs : " - > 





^ ^ 1/ Have participants read the^text. -Stress the Important 

\ 9^ -r;* .points. . ' ' ' , , 

a. Goals make efforts more effective. 

. b.^ Goals make efforts more efficient. 

c. -Goals mal^e planning steps- easier. 

(3: Achieving goals inspired "confidencaf and is a 
- Y * ^ > ' . 
motivating force. . ' ^ ' ^ 

' e.*' Goals encourage ^lannersggto identify and use 
^ resources. ' 

- . - . : ^ ^ 

^ . 2. Tajce time jto discuss program and staff ;qoals. Parti ci- 
pants may be confused about, these and have queStionsf The impor- 
' tant point is fl^hat every goal should impact positively. on the 

learners. ^ * * • ^ , • 

• ■ 'J 

^^3. Using the example it the text, sliow how the Gpal Statement 
is deveTopfed from the Need. Then shoW how th^Rationale relates 
the Goal St^temerTt tt) the Need. AnsweAany questions about Mji to 
develop Goal Statements. • • • ' 

; 4. Distribute five Qoal Sheets .i^each te^m. Tell them Ijo • 
leave the. Goal Number blank for' the "time 'being., . 



' f ' • . • ^ • ^ . 

5. Tell participants that ft is the task ,df each team V 

' ' " ■' . ' '' ' ' « ■ 

to. Identify five goals from the needs assessment data and 

write one of the five goals on eaoh of the Goal Sheets "provided. 

6. Tell participants that once they have identified five 
^goaJs to which the team is'^coitmitted, they should also prioritize 
the goalk. Hive them put tfje appropriate numbers in the spaces 
provided,, the order of pr^orltv/to be determined by consensus. 

Remind t^ams of th»ffol lowing: ; - . ' ' 

a. The nee^ ffom which each goal was derived 'should 
)e stat*ed. • ' ^''^ 

b. A ratj^oijale must- also be clearly seated for each/goal 
• 1 as to how it will -impact on stucjents. - , " 

7. Te\l participants' th^.will have approximately one hour 
for this activity. • • ^ 

— low up: Circulate among participants as they are defining their ^ 
^goals. Be available to answer questions or clarify issues. 
When teams ^ finished with the task, ask them to tr^sfer 
their goal statements to newsprint for posting around the room. 
In this way teams maintain a fueling of cohesiveness, and have 
a chance to satisfy their curiosity about what other teams are 
doing and what they are, planning for their guidance program. 
Encourage disoMssion among the 'different teams. as time permits. 



\ r 

\ 





PERPORMANCE JMDICATO 



Total^'time: Ptifpose:' To have eacK team of participants develop at^ least.' three 

niA\n . ^ ■ " - ^ - r ^ 

performance indicators (Pi's) for each of their five, goals. 

Preparation : None. , 

Procedures : " . ^ \ 

(15 min.) 1. Have participants read the text. Emphasiz^ with them 

the following points: ^ ^ 



1 



\ 



a. Pi's represent behavior clients will display as a 

A . • 

result of experiencing the program. 
- b. Pi's a^e statements of what clients can do as a 



* * result of the program. 

c. Pi's deal with behaviors , and teams should make 

* sure that their Pi's are stated in measurable terms. 

d. Criterion leN^els must be stated clearly for each PI.. 
Show the performance indicators' developed for the goal. 

in the exaiilple from the^previous session. This will be further - 
^ preparation for the activity in the next step. 

' 3: On the blackboard or newsprintV using a goal developed 

. : by one of the teams, work with the total .group to develop at 
' least thrti^ -performance indicators. Have group members develop 
applropriate- P^s. Doing this activity as ^a total group will 
; V'ovide a clear example for. participants and will forestall many** 

questions. * 

^ 4. Tell the teams that they are to develop at least three 
, Pi's for each goal. They should write them ^on thefr Goal Sheets. 

J ^ , in the space provided. 



EKLC 



■ ^^'y \ '5. Tell thfem they will have a^«)^ima€ely one hou> for _ 

this activity. . * ^ ! 

- 6; Answer any questions and then tell the teams to bejin. 
Circujate among them to answer individual questions and monitor 
\"' l. . their progress." ' ^ 



1 ■ 
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DESlGliING THE PROGRAM: MY ROLE 
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Total time; PurposesV have participants feoHnblete the "Who Delivers?" por- 

45 min^ "^ ) 
^ tlon of the Goal Sheets. ^ 

r^f'i ^ ' * To have participants determine \(ho will have major or 

V minor responsibiUties. in facilitating the^I'l^ 

/To have each participant determine the role he/she will 

perform in implementing the Action Plan. 

To have participants assess the^effects that possible 

changes in roles will have on their present rbles and responsi- 

bilities: ' - . 

/ ' ] ' ■ V- * 

Preparation Be sure to have copijes Of page 1 43, "Ideas Generated from 

; the ^'Discussion'^,", avail able for each participant. - / 
Procedures : Have participants read the text. , 

Explain that this activity i^ critical to the "Wha Delivers?" 
' -section on the Goal Sheets. Before they can complete that por- 
tion^^the Goal ^sleet, they must clarify their ro^ and rol^s / 
others will play in- implementing ^their Action Plan. 

Tell telms that they are to review each P^jnd discuss who 
will deliver it. 

Refer participants to thfr questions on page 42 in their ma- 
terials and have teams discuss them together. As they interact, 
th^ may wish to take notes from the discussion, and page 43 has 
been fjrovided for that purpose. . 

During the discussion, teams should determine who will 
^ deliver each PI and should complete the "Who Delivers?" portion 
of the Goal Sheets.- (If they also can complete the "Target 



Group" section at the same time, sq much the better. 

AJlow 30 minutes for the discussion and completion of ^e y 
specific portion of 4:he Goal Sheets. 

Note:' Often such a discussion becomes hi^y interactive, - 
and t6ams need more time. If participants are not ready to • ^ ' 
stop when 30 minutes are up, you might suggest that they con- 
•tinue their discussion after the workshop is formally concluded, 
which will be' in just a few mn^tes. ^ , 

Then, bring the tot?l group together fot/the final activities 
of the day, . » 



DESIGNING THE, PROGRAM: THE SCHEDULE ^ 



) 



Total tiroe: \ Purposes : To) have parti cipants. f urgi sh mtUBjcH as possible of the 
"^ariabTe^ * / -» ■ ^ ' ' ■ . 

* . • data reqiilred tb^ compl^t^ach of the five Goal Sheets (not 

necessarily in the workshop setting). . • 

J , To imbue participants with a slnse of excitement about 

• - ' ■. • •■ the -task.' * ' ■ v*;' ' ' ' ^ 



Preparation : You will want to see if the workshop room is available 
. tn the event teams wish to have a place to work together in the ^, 

evening. ' V ^ ^ 

Procedures: Have participants read the text. Discus^ .with them 

the n^ed to be very specific in supplying data for thfe Goal 

Sheets. ^ * . 

^ ■ Explain that there will be a mini -session tomorrow on 

< * «• " . 

Hesources in which they will have a, chan'ce to reyiew^their own 

resources and lear*n\here to find and use. others. Tf)ey will 



use a §e|)aFrate form, which will be attached /to the Goal Sheets 

If t'iifre remialHs, participant? may beg^ completing, their 
Goal Sbfeets., If thie scheduled wisnrk time" hi^r els^psed, tell 



C ^^tljem^hat they* lAay need *to d6^ some^homework in order to come 
' to, tomorrow's "S ess i cm with the Gc^al Sheets as com])lete as 



9»< 



possible before continuing 'the program. 

Answer any questions, irtcluding opes about where people 



^ V : can get together to continue their work durirrg the later 
afternoon,' even Itig, or ifcarly morning. ^ ,y 
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WIND- DOWN ACTIVITY 



Purposes ; To orient participants to tomorrow's schedule. 

V ' To provide an outlet for participants' thoughts and 
feelings. |P 

' To provide, evaluative data for workshop facilitators. 
To provide a sense of closure to'the workshop experience. 
PreparatiofK Write these two sentence fragments on a sheet of 
paper and duplicate enDugh copies for each participant: 
/ "Now I am thi'nkfng..." ■ ' 

' "Now I am fl^lint,'.." 
Leave plenty of space after each fragment. (You also Ca'r^ dis-* 
tribute, blank paper *and have participants' wriji^e the sentence 
beginnings for themselves.) ^ / 
Procedures; ^out°15 mtnutes before the planned workshop time is 
up, thank the paVticipants for coming and for their hard work.' 
Take a few minutes, to provide a preView of Day i,' discuss 

• ■ 

expectatilns, clarify scheduleil^tarting and ending times, 

■fr- ' / ' ■■ . -■ .■' ' ■ 

pVovide anys^ecessary structure for the evening; 

Answer any questions- a^ut the day's activities. 
Then' tell them that there' are two very%"tef statements - 
' for them tp complete as." the^l OS ing activity. They, should ^ 
write as much or as littie'as. they wis;»i. . 

.Tell them they maj^or may not sign thel'r names, as t.hey 
wish.f ' : • ■ ■ ^' ■ N - 

Tell them where to put' the ^ompleted statements. 
' Distribute, one form or blank paper^ each participant • . . 
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■ ^ >..•■,.■• ■' 'i'. ■*.■■■■" . ; .- ■ 

Total time: • .•■ v " ' ' * " ' 

tZ'mln. ) " ^ , Review liio^ule goal and objectives , and moduje out! ine. 

'^^ . V; . ;•. / • : ^ \ , , . ' . - 

. ^ttfewer any questions that may arise. . 

• - ^ * ' . ■ * ■ . ' i •■ . ■ . • , ' ■ 

. ' ' A . ; COLLECTION OF RESOURCES . . ' 

PjirEfises : - 

f . ' To provide a systematic approach to resource cdllection, 

V Preparation r If possible, have scjne^of the materials describ|| in 
^- \ . Appendices A, B,'a|id C available ^or participants' 'perusal • 

Procedures : 'X ^ 

~. • • .- . ■. ■ - ... ., ^ 

(S min.l V. Have all, participants read tiye introdudti on and 

^ "Co(lVection of resoui^qes" section.. 
{5 rain.). ^ < 2. Discuss STEP I'in relation to the back-home setting. 

0 .V- }lave!>articipants <discuss use of the guidelines'; Awe, 'they 

(2 pilh. ) r , .3. • ioo^ qu'^ckly at STEP 2^ ^'Identi% needed r6So6fiesV'. "^i. ^ t 

Emphasize cqnsultatjon, with stu<lents,, faculty, and communi/ty f . 



* • mftmbers." Also point out tlie •Stahdard References in Appendix- A. 



ire new 



(2 rain. ^ • ;4.. Hove bris^cly (ilong to STEP 3, "Develop, and acqui 
■ ■■ . ' ^ . ■ ■ ■■ 

J . . resources." Emphasize communicating, with ott^ers for^id^as— 

. .!i{f^culty, community. Refer to Appendices B (Cbfi^^ 

■ ' and C CHow to Use E^IC) for further information 



r 
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' Purposes : "Jo provide team members with format for "Written evaluation 
)\^~^ To give te^am^memdllj^s. an^pppprtunity to go through a systematic 
evaluation of a resource. ^ 
Preparation : Have, on hand enough resour^ materials for Sadi group 
to be able to select one. for this activity. Call the* area where 
materials are stoi^ the/'dugout," , ' 
' ' Procure an overhead proaectoV to display the transparency 
H if you decide to make one, 
J^i ycogedure? : ^ , . , 

(3 mia.) ; 1. Ask each participant to read the 'text on "Eval uation of 

y ' resources." Answer any questions- - Emphasize the need^for 

systepiatic evaluation. Mention helter-skelter methods by which 
we toa frequently make decisions. 
(2 min.) . , 2, Display the transparency (if you have made one) of the 

• Career Resourcp Evaluatfi^T Sheet and (Remonstrate scoring (see - 
example),- If. you do hot have a transparency, go over the' 
' ' Eva-tuation Sheet' carefully with participants, \ - ^ - 

(9'^ min,) ' - 3.' AsK one member of each team to select .a resource froip 

the dugout, ' Then have each group wark together to. fill out the 
.Carreer Resource Evalua^tion Sheet and ra^^e'the resource. 
(3 minr. ) ^Follow Up : Discuss the procedure jwUh the teams. 



i 



(3 min. ) ^ 

r 

(7 mill.) 



: UTILIZATLON O'F RESOURCES - ACTIVITY- 2 
, Purposes : To identify systematic steps for deciding wh^t resources to 
use. To have team members decide oa resources to use in the 
- Implementation Steps of theiir Pi's. 
Pi-eparattorr ; Make sore' eacfr^eam has, its (3oal Sheets from t^ first 

Procedures : * ' • . ■ ' ) 

J. Ask participant? to read text on' "Utilization of 

■ ' ■ ' : - . , .■ . • 

' resources" up to the box' which says' Ac]^ity 2. 

^ 2. Discuss the Resource Diamond. > -> 

a. Start with the base outline. K 

b. Then discuss the portion- that deal^ith people 

^ ^ \ seTecffon aad problems (between [\ome^plate'an,d first 
- ' - baseh ^ ■ ^ ' • • ; ' ' . \ \ . 

c. ^ * Then d'iscuss the second portion descVibri'ng the ^ 

. selection 'of materials (between- first and second 

,^ ; ■- . . ' . ■ • 

bAe). • '. ■ ■ " 

. ' - • ' ^. " 

d. Then on to the^^third portion that deals wi'th 'physical 



facilities'; 



. e. Tbe fourtri^art (Homerup!!) is a flourish upon which / 

to epd.^ ■ • '' ' -1 ' - 

*■ . ' ■ *■ J ■ r * 

C12 min.) ^ 3 .Ask teatn niembers now to look at the Resource nJti 1 izat ion / 

■ - Have the team select a goal and Pl^from thel r 'Goa VSkeets / 

. r ' to efl^^r on ^:hi^ ch^rt^ Then, using the systemattc t/iinking- 
iliastrated by the Re;>ource Liufnond, have Diem Complete t^ic 
' Resource Utilization chart. 

^ Follow 0^^ Xjnculi^te amony the o<i^.3 aliswci 1 auy Hue:.tiOiip 

A JR. . ■ » . 
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SUMMARIZING 



s 



Purpose : '^Jo end tMs section and' to point out -further references. 
Preparation : 'Read the suirolry and go over its major points. 
. Procedures : ' . . 

(5 min.) * ' ]. Emphasize that this section is essentialjy a systematic 

' - . ■ - * ' . \ 

- review of what moSt.jiQuns^elors are already cfoiil, 

' ■ . . .'••••'^ ' ' ^ r ^ ' 

' t 2. Review^')!ftj^;^^ infdrmation updated. * 

V 3. Mentifln^Appe nl^fi ij^iV particularly Appendix C, "How to 

U^e tRI(;.'^ * 





•to 
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177 



V 



ft ^ 



- total tiro : 



i},' (2 Brtri.J 





.9 



Revltiw modul^outlfrre, goal , ami|t)J% 



Ahsvwr! aiay ques'tlons, thatinia^ arise. 



INTRODl^CTION 



■■■■ 'evil luatfort '-"v'- . ' / 

•■• ■ I :'■ • "■. - ' .'-V ' ■ ' 

■ • i • ; * , ' explain the purpose Of evaluation. 

! - V . . . ■ ' ■• ■'■ . V . ' V ..■ \- . ■ . :- : 

,v ' . / To explain that" evaluation focuses on total prograin ass^- 

' ' • • ffent In. th>S^ portion. ^ ' ' • . » 4i 

^ Preparation ; Be aMe to deflne^tbe term •"evaluation."-.* / - V." 

mlft,^) Procaaures : Have partix1p4nts read: tKls^ 



TYPES OF evaCua^on : / " ' ; 

Purposes : to define and-make yistlnctlons between qbntext, )npi/tv '^^^^T^ 




tiS- 



Plt^P|!?s , and product eval uat1on# ■ 
: / < - / Pret)aryion ;.^PrOy1'de examples -for eacii^ type of evaluation-. ' Emphasize 
> . . ; tftat this portlbfi «w1 11 focus on>/?5C?55 aj)dii'/?tf^^ 

''4^ '. V partlcipalits will; learn hdw; to ■do'these 'latii^ 
imirt^^ ProceduVes ; Bntefly describe eath tvoe c« eva^ftat^nn »n the" * 
-^■;:^^s,.,v-. ^-pants.^^r^^- ■.. • 

• t-V^';.;. ' V .tr^^ 'i; ; Ij. Cbntlitt i^la needs assessnient" 

^vi^ Myi evalUaj^es • ■ 

>X / 'i';' - / paf^a^jrof^silonafs, parint^ and studeritis' i- 

■ .:\ :•:■>.:.....>.: ' *^■ 



1..- 
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• ^ ^ 3. Profc^is i iiit»|irtfpr1ng; Seeing lif-the program 1s being 

' ' :• . and hbW efflqlently It 1^ 



iMlliij^ iriaifiageid: focusing Ion, the methods' and strate- 



■'■■y .. ■■ 

| - ' ' I V c 4. ^ Product ^^^jaluates changes' In student behavloir to see 

fJf~~~^ ■ . * If tareiir; guidance program Is meeting es tab! Ish^^ 

■■'.v ' ■ ■ .. oH^comei-Zioals,' . ■ . .• 

• Note: Be' prepared to arisWer questions' Abjjuti^ difference *b€{tweeifi ^ 

* fading). - . . 



V'. 



t TO EPi^CTI VE ^VALUATION 
Purposes t ^' ldeii<Hfylthe 1^ lixj!.^fe^U^ evaTuatlqn. 
■ : ^ ; : .^^ tHe actlvtiy; Keg to BffeaHvft Evaluation.. 

Pregara'tlon ; '^Mak^^ sure eich team have their GOAL SHEETS witJKpiero. 
Procedures :: i " • ■ , 

.... v; - ^ . '.• •■ •.. ' ,' l: 

X3 jlilri. ) \ K Ask^^iqh parti cfp^ t^xt. ^ ^.V*^ 

^.(3 min J . /-^^ 2. -E;^plji1rt tl>at alV^ Sheet 
should be ciearty^fln^^^^^^ t6.t!^1$le on th^ type of , 



y 



evaluation most Appropriate fo»'^;tKat^p6rfQnnartce Indicator. 



Ob nrfri,);>f . ;V3J^ ^Ask thr team to I|ia1ect- one Goa^'* JShei^^^ Have them com- ' , 
/. ;^ ^ \ ^ complete the^j^ i^^^ -vv r 

(2 FotJow Up : Till piiftl^l pants to ir^vi^w goals ami performance IncWca- ■ 
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A COMPREHENSIVE EVALUAtUn MQDPL 
Purposes: >t6 provide a co(np 



nprefrenslve evaluation modql to show parti - 
cipants how extensive the ftValuatI oh process Is. 
* • ' J? familiarize partlcipanfts with the evaluation process. 
. Preparation : Be famljlar with the text. ^ 
Procedures : . / 

^5 "'^"•^ ' .1- participants quickly read' the nine steps of the mode>. 

2. Emphasize componerfts 4 and 6 of the model. 
; FonowJJe.: indicate that the 'rest, of this pcfVtion wil 1 focus on .compo- 
» ^ -nents 4 and 6, i.e., evaluation desfgn and-'development' of data 

collection instruments. ' * • 



t^ROCESS/ PRODUCT EVALUATION , . ' 

^ Purposes ; To make clear distinctions between pracess and product [ 
' , . evaluation. * 

* V To explain the differences bij^ween criterion-referenced 

and norm-ref^^ric'Sd tests. 

To provfae examples of possiblij measurement instruments/ 

V^^- - . . V techniques. . " . . ' ' 

• , It , ^ • 

Preparation ; Be fam1\iaY* with text." , - - 

Pt"^»v1de verbal examples of. measurement tnstruments/techn-iques 
;.' If participants are unfamiliar with tliein. - 
V(4^m1n.) V Procedures ; 1. jJ|(B exartplafeT (Student Goal) to discuss PRODUCT - 

EVALUATION. : - • ' . ° 

: * - type Of eval|iatlG«i * - » ^ a* 

. ^ . . ^ - evaTua^lQn fnstrumeritr i.e., criterion-referenced 
. ^ ' vs; hdrm-refereocecl test's ^ /-^ " \? 

■ , ■ t •'• '> > . • 180 , - • ■ ■ • . 

o ■ : - - ■ ' ' 182 ^ •. ■ ■ . ■ :. 
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ii min.) Z. Quickly move through example 2 (Staff Goil)-tV discuss 



#^ ' JROCESS EVAUUATION. 



^, J - type of evaluation ' ' - ^ . 

^ ' - evaluation 1nstrument,'l.e.\ checklist ^ i 

(2"ni1n.) * 3. Briefly reVlew possible measurement liistruments/techjj^que^^ 

^ ■ ■■■■ 

~ ' POST-ASSESSMENT " " *' - * 

Purposes : To take^ the participants through -a complete^ eval^ua^lon ' 

* • process for one goal statement. * 

' . * ^ To bring together concepts .introduced in tlfi^s segtiqn^, 

' ' • ■ ► . * ■ ^ • ■ „ ' ' s 

Preparation : Make sure each team, hiisi' Goal Sheet and Key to Effective 
V « ■ ^ ~ ' / ^ ■ , >" , . - 

. , . FuaZuation shMt used in the first activity foe this secti oh. : . 

- '■■■\, : • r ■ . . ' ■ . . ■ . . ■ 

(1 min.)^ . Procedures : 1. TetT- p^irM same goa^l ^d perforn^tn'ce • ^ 



. - •-■» 



1ndi^atbrs'as%hfiy did irf th^lKt activity of th^s- portion^t ' 
.00 rain\) . ^ y 2. Tell them to- f Hi- In the type of evaluation . . 

and me'ssuretn^nt iilstrument/ technique for each ^ 
' \ Performance tniicator/- TeH them' tp write down an example* of an 

- Item whith might be used. as ajoart of the evktystcion 'instrument. 

(1 min.)* . • ,3; .Tell participants they should .co^^ r 
< - Assessment for each pf their^tioal Sheet? fbr an effective evalua- ^ 

i tion of thpir career, guidance Action PTan. ' ' 

Follow Up :. Circulate among group^ and monitbr progress; ask for ques- 

tiops, comments. ^ , . / . . r 

? u ' ■ ' ' . 



) 



APPENDICES • ' ^ 

Purpose; To provide participants with tools to aid in the evaluat^n 
' . , pr»ocess. 

; • Preparatfon ; Be familiar with what is contained In each appendix. 

Procedures : ^ > - 

(2 ralij.). , 1. Briefly review each appendix. Jit , ; . * 



a. A:.' Evaluation Che^J^,1^st ^ * ' 

. b. B: Glossary . ' 



-ft 



c. C: References 

(2 mir\.y ^ * 2.. ^haslze that this . section provides a brief ovtffview of 

the evaluatioQ^^ocess. ^. ' ' .^^-►^ 
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K QVSRCQMING BARRIERS-" 



Punaoy r To j|ye individuals and teams analyse barrlers^ In ^^^^'^ |p 
baek-homeWgantzatlons that might prevent or hinder Iraplementa- 



" ' '■ tt on of thei r ^t1orr*J P1an conipned during the workshop. . 
To have team members share their i'Mst 
another.' '*/ . 4, ' ■■ 

>. To have teams plan the steps they'will take to overcome ^ ^ 

* ' •- , barriers that ma'y prevent or hinder tJj,e implementation of ■ their 
' Action Plan. 



(•3 mln. 



Preparation ; Before the worksjiop,- duplicate^additional copies of 
• "Stratfegtes and Tactics for Overcoming Qayriers." . ^ 
)cedu»es ; < ■> , . _.r^^ - 




* ^ Vvf^i^ve participants n^d the-flpal '«ind'obaecti\&>. .Oisctiss 
'with participants* the kinds o^.bdrriers. that they migl}t ehcountii. 

in impTiMienting their Action Plans. Don't spend too much time on 

V. .- ■. ■ ' . . ■ 4 ■ . ■ . . ■• ■ • 

this pbrtion. ^ 4 " 

X^IO inin.) Jp 2.^^^^ 

ask them to"4xamine carefully the chart labeled, "A Guide for 

■ # ^ ; 0>^oniing Ba^^^ outlined 

In. the readlngi' , ' . ^ ' r^. . ' - 

. (7 min.) ' ' 3. >Ask them to t^urn 4o the >rP1J^^ Worksheet" 

I A f ■ * ■ * * * • • - ' .■ ■ . 1 . ■ ; . ■ r 

< ::• «^ ■ ■ r ■ / 
"" '* * ' ' ' ■* « "' '"■ ■ 



and read the "directions. t§ll th^d te^ it is not ,i|Bportant to _ 

■ ■ . - ■ ■■.'•X ■ ' ■ - • ■ \'f *^ ■ ' ■ ,a » . _ ^ 



^^^^ : ^ 4. ■ Ask; pf*?t^ crn ^^^^^^ 
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use consensus techniques in prioritizing tjie barriers already - 
developed by eadh t^m membeji into barrieri that all of the team 
can a^ree upon. Ask participants to tuipRo "Directions for the 
Prioritizing Barriers Worksheet" and have them read silently 
along w#th you. v 

5/ Briefly discuss the labels on the '{S^Bltegies and Tactics 
for. Overcoming Barrters Hrksheet." Tell teams to list one.of 
the ba^iers they htfW,^eviousj|^ identified in the^cplumn labeled 
"Barrier/7)n the worksljrej. Tell them that ahs a^team they.are to 
determine SQjscific steps they will take to eliminate or lessen the 
impact of the barrier on the implemen tuition of -their Action P-lan. — 
Tell participants to use "A 6ui^ for -Overcoming Barriers'^,.as an" 
mple in completing, the task. Ask teams to complete one "Strategies 



and Tactics -^r Overcoming Barriers Worksheet" for each barrier. 



^ " EmphasizeT that teams are tS list anticipat«| outcomes on the back 
' , of each worksheet. ^Tell par^tictpanis they have 20 minutes to com- 
piete the activity* Wstribut^ additional worksheets as needed. 

, ^ 6. Ask team members to share th^. content of thejr pi ap*' With 

> ■ , * 

* other parti ciijants. 
Follow Up : Diss^jss the -eisefulness of incorpbrating these exercises into 
the ^evelopmenKof each^eam's Action Plan, o - " » >^ 



1 



Total time ; 
60 in1n. M> 



MAXIHG CEANGE WORK fOR-YOU 



(2 mfn. ) Review oiitl^e, goalSK and objectives. Answer ^ny questions 

that may arise. .. - " ' 



WHAT MAKES CHANGE HAPPEN^^ ^ ^ 
(8 rain.) Purposes ; To stimulatf, partlclpartts Into thIjjJcl rig about ht)w change 

occurv . I' 

To-help participants recognize how their attitudes toward 
^S^^ change effect the siaccess of their Action Plan.. 

To enable participants to ifieasuire their attitudes toward . 
• - change with the Perspectives dik> Change Inventof^y .^ ' 
Preparation : Have ^qjugh Perspectives on Change Inventory sheets « %- 
and Scoring Shefets for all particiQj^ts. 
. - Procure an i^verhead projector and prepare a transparency of 

; the Perspectivfs^on Chanqe i |Inventory rnarkeiijp||N;h • the correct . 
T anStWers. If you decide not to do this> then duplicate storing 

. ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . „ 

sheets for the group. . ^ . : • . » 

V • , procedures : • " ^ - • 

:^rr^ ■ < ■ . :*r 

■ ■* . 1. AsTPeach participant to Head the text., : - - .. V 

.. ■ . . • ...... 

2. Haveiyt>»e> participants cdmolete thlB P%if fcpefetives on. 
. Clfcn<m rhventory> Emphasize that 'thi^ should, irairk the statements. . 
^ . ~X (agree) or "DMdisagree)' acciJH4'*tia^'^^ 



^ 'A ' -^-t^r, 31** 'Ha^ve pkrticipajliSs^ Took- ati the -lecoring Sheet aha'calcu^* ^ / 

i u * late their 4c^re. OSfeVthe tMhspirencyn^ this. .process • ^ 
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< WHAT DOES YOURjjfc MtAN? 




(IS .rairt.) Purposes ; " To explain the meaning of the score participants cal- 
culated for their Perspectives on Change Inventory , 
' ' To provide an opportunity for team members to discuss their 

*.J^- attttudes toward change. 

_j -r ■ ' ^ _ _ ' 

Preparation; Ori the board or newsprint write ^he questions that par- 

• " ( . . - ^ ■ ^- ^ 

^ ' ticipants $re to focus on fbr their discussion. ' 

Procedures: , • * " . 



lin tihe-meaning of 'a high score*&r 



1. Tell participants to read the first two jiaragraphs in 
th\s section.. 

2. ■ Explain tihe-meaning of 'a high score^nd a low score. 

*' 3. tell parl^lcipants to road the rest of this section and 

-• ■ \ 

' . then begiri* di%:ussion within their team. Keep the questions as 

■ ■{■■■■. : \ ^ • . . ■ 

an easily viewable -reference. ' / 
. « • . 4. After a few minutes,' ask for general reactions from the 
tot^T /group. I^eep the discussion fairly short, but allow a vari- 
ety ^'viewpoints to be expressed. The maj»r emphasis here is 
on having participants examine , their feelings toward chSnge. not 
, defend or justify their scores. 

TriE^NEW YOU. MY NAME IS. . .'^ANt) ,1 ;\M A CHARGE AGENT AT..., ^ 
' 1 YOUR ROLE WITH. THE SUPER NEW INGREDIENT' OF ".CHANGE AGENT" 

mi n . )\ #Pur0oses^ provide cognitive materia-l about t|ie role of jghange 
- . • ^agent. , > . ^ • . :.• v . ,. - ^ . 

r-:'-^", " * .-■ ' v-t . ■ . ■■ \- 

' ■ ' To -identify 'three, tasks with which members bf'a careeTr 
! ; ,y^\»s guitfar^(&> tes^p.'wWV usuatly"^^^^ ** . , 

*■ if' / ' l^To define implic)|tions associated with ^ecom^Mg^a change 



- i 
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Preparation: Be fami-liar with the, content of these "^three; sections A 
Procedur-es ; ; * . . " ° . 

' T. Tell piartici pants to' quickly read these three sections 
2.. Emphasize the three tasks presented in the section 
entitled "The new you." 

' 3. Remind the participant? that the last section of, this 
module will deal with specific change ^gerit skills which can'tje 
^ ^ incorporated into each team's. Action Plan..!/ 

^' ESTABLISHING^tHANGE AGgNT RELATIONSHIPS 
(5 min.) Purpo'sfe : To present nine characteristics bf an ideal change agent 
^ relationship. 

Preparation : Beccpe familiar with the nine. characteristics of an 
ideal change agent relationship. Be able to provide a "real- 
, ' life" example for each characteristic. 



Procedures; 



1^ 1. Briefly discuss each characteristic with participimts. 
Provide '^eal-Tife" examples where necessary or apprppriate'. 



CHANGE AGENT CHARACTERISTICS 
(Q*'min.Y tpunpose : . %nAble team members to identify one or more change agent 
characteristics which they can use to facilitate the implemen- 
tation of--feh^r Action Plin. ' 
, V . Preparation : ^ ^None. • 

r v >Procedures : ... "W" 

^ .'t/' . \. Tell the participants to read the text. .■ 



i 
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, J. 2, Tell ,«ach l^ara ^n*^ to ;choose $rte 

agfent charkterlstics". which coifid be used «b .facliytate the" • \ 

- . . >^ " ; • ■ ^ .■ 

implementation of the Action Plan. . * . 

,. ■ - • ' \' 

3. Have partlclpiants dIscuss/ways in which they siee them- 

\^ selves as a change agent with other members ofjtheir' te^Jtin. . • 

' V . * . • - ' * 

. / ' ' THE BUGLES Afe BLOWING. TAgTICS - • > • 

(1-5 min.J Purposes : To describe specific behavioral tactics used by change * 

agents which can be'ltupleniented in an Action Plan. • 

• ■ ' 

To ftave teams adopt 1:wO of the tactics for use in thejr 

> ■ . '. V- ' . ■ • - . • ■ * 

J> ir^jSpn Plans. 

Preparation : Wnlte on the board, or newsprint the six change agent ^. 

t»rtics. . 
Pr^ocecjures : ^ • ^ * . / . . 

VI. Have participants quickly. read)the section entitled 
;'The 'bugles Pe blowing." * . ■ J| 

2/ Display the six'thange agent tactics... Tell teams that 
they will be selecting tvyo tactics to^'idd^^^ their 
Action Plans. * ^ . : ' 



3. Describe each tactic briefly. Provide '^Sal-life" exam- 



pies where appropriate dYid necessary, , \ ^ 

Repeat the instructions, i.e., te%jDS should select two 
tajcticsT to use in their* Action Plans. . Tell teams to discuss how 
and when these tactics^an be used. . \ 

^ y ■ '"-y- ■ ' -A ' • ^ 

5. After.a few minutes, ask one or two individuals".^ ' " 

share their ideas with th^ whole ^rbup,". ' - • ' . » # 

, • ■■<•... ■ ■ / . ■, 
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\ SUMMARY • / ' ' . . 

Purposes ; To brirrg to^ethev the concepts presented in ttfis section. 

*Ta'provide encouragement and support for team membeift uafing 
clrange agen-t tactics in their Action Plans. ^ * . 
Preparation : None. 
Procedures: . ' 

— ^T— • • ^ . _ 

\. . .1. Explain that change i% something experienced by all. " 

• -^^ • ^ • ■ ..V- 

2. T61.1 palVt 14:1 pants that the success of their Actfon Plan 
^ nray depend on their ability to u^e change agent tactics. ' 
FoHow Up. : Circulate among thft|teams ; ask for' questions, comments. 

1 . .. . . -w 



I nrin. 



CONaUDING ACTIVITIES 




istnsuSffSeek1nq> fleha;>i6>' Rating Sea] e> i^. 
SittW* pirt^^ ti)^^inaterjats> the' ^ 

^ ee lc lrtg Beh^- ^»^-^atj»g^ — - 
\f "Post-Nbrfcshop*xo1uiin With the racing that each perspn bejieves Is > 
appropriate for the ^eam» . % ' * ' • - ' ' • - 




.. Theh;.have the team complete the same' C9l4|inn on the team form. 
Meinbers w|f'|j^d time to^^<^ their ratings and detehnlpe whether 
( or not iihproyeiiient has occurred f n their^ team' s ' iFunctloningi 



xible, ' Feedback from participants 
min. • . 
nbst) 




k the leader of eat|j Spearhead Teaftj to prOvi de^^ a s hort s fat e- •% 
Blent of,iJie team^s r^actlOT the Vrarkshop a'nd-ito the'in^ 
pf the .Action Plan. Tlioe should beHimited to two.or three«'minutek* 

lier^^teaiiK':'. • " : „■ ■• -"' ' ■ ■ '-.-^ l 



-V/ 



Wind-down 



Thank tfie participants for coming and I'ridicate that there , is one 



?f ftnial .task--Wie evil u^t ion: of the wbrlcshpp. Asic particTpants to com- 
ptete It thoaghtfgtly,' as the. data 1^1 be used to' assess ^the^outco 



a^nd .any neided rev1sioQ| in ' content. 



S ; f^brm^oi^ for conipl eti onP 

^^• v': ^ Each also ci^lete an evil uati^n the 






!<:■:. 
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